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. 9. Trade in 1943 


With the Other American Republics 


HE OVER-ALL DOLLAR VALUES of 

United States trade with the other 
American Republics in 1943, which have 
now been released for publication and are 
given in the tables appended to this ar- 
ticle, show substantial increases as com- 
pared with the totals for 1942 and most 
other years, although exports to the 20 
countries did not equal the high 1941 
level. 

In terms of aggregate physical volume, 
however, the level of trade in 1943 was 
lower than the dollar figures suggest, 
since they reflect the considerable rise 
in prices during the war. The recorded 
trade figures for 1943, especially im- 
ports, are also affected by the move- 
ment of goods purchased but not shipped 
in 1942 because of the acute transporta- 
tion situation in that year. 


Value of Exports 


United States exports to the other 
American Republics in 1943 aggregated 
$819,000,000, as compared with a pre- 
war value of $481,000,000 in 1938, the 
high level of $902,000,000 in 1941, when 
the United States was still able to furnish 
unusually large quantities of supplies in- 
cluding some goods formerly obtained 
from other sources, and the more de- 
pressed volume of $718,000,000 in 1942 
that came with shortages of merchant 
vessels and strict controls on exports 
after our entry into the war. Trade 
with these countries, mainly represent- 
ing cash transactions negotiated through 
commercial channels, comprised approx- 
imately 30 percent of our cash, or non- 
Lend-Lease, export trade in 1943, though 
it represented only 62 percent of total 
exports, including Lend-Lease shipments. 


Increase in Imports 


Total import trade increased to a new 
wartime high of $1,310,000,000, an ad- 
vance of 34 percent above the 1942 value, 
30 percent over 1941, and 142 percent 
from the pre-war average of 1936-38. 
Advances in imports have been marked 
and steady except in the late summer 
and fall of 1942, when merchant tonnage 
was not sufficient to move supplies (see 
table 3). 

The Latin-American trade represented 
a substantially larger percentage of to- 
tal United States imports in 1943 than 
before the Japanese invasion of the 
Southwest Pacific; its share has increased 
from slightly less than a fourth in the 
immediate pre-war years to 36 percent 
in 1942 and nearly 40 percent in 1943. 


By Grace A. WirHERow, Interna- 
tional Economics and Statistics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


Volume of Trade 


The high value of imports and exports 
in 1943, while accruing partly from the 
expansion in volume of shipments, also 
reflects higher levels of commodity 
prices. Indexes of unit value indicate 
that prices of both exports and imports 
in 1943 were about 30 percent higher 
than in 1941 and approximately 50 per- 
cent above pre-war levels. 

An index of quantity of exports, which 
eliminates the influence of price changes, 
shows an increase in exports to the 
American Republics in 1943 of about 3 
percent over 1942 but a decline of 25 to 
30 percent as compared with 1941. Im- 
ports increased by about 25 percent in 
quantity as compared with 1942 and 
were approximately as large as in 1941. 


Balance of Trade 


The excessg of merchandise imports 
over exports, an outstanding feature of 
United States trade with the other 
American Republics since Western Hemi- 
sphere countries have become the prin- 
cipal source of imported raw materials, 
showed a further marked rise to $491,- 
000,000 in 1943. Although net imports of 
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gold and silver, always an important 
part of the total balance with these 
countries, declined from $194,000,000 in 
1940 to less than $31,000,000 in 1943, the 
total import balance, including mer- 
chandise, gold and silver, rose from 
$131,000,000 in 1940 to $522,000,000, an 
amount nearly three times greater than 
the average in the pre-war years 1936 
to 1938. 


Exports by Country 


Exports to a number of the countries 
of Latin America made substantial gains 
over 1942. This was particularly true of 
shipments to Mexico, El Salvador, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Brazil, and Peru. The value of 
exports to each of these countries in 
1943 was the highest in recent years. 
Exports to Cuba were also at peak levels 
in 1943, although they showed only a 
slight increase over 1942. While exports 
to other countries, including Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and Colombia, showed marked 
gains over 1942, values for 1943 did not 
reach the high figures of 1941. Exports 
to Argentina and Uruguay showed de- 
creases for the second consecutive year. 
Shipments to Argentina amounted to less 
than a third of the value for 1941 and 
were only about two-fifths of the annual 
average for 1936-38. This drop placed 
Argentina, usually one of the leading 
markets, in eighth place in 1943... Mex- 
ico, Brazil, and Cuba, in the order named, 
were leading countries for exports during 
the year. 


Imports by Country 


The absolute gains in import values in 
1943 over 1942 were greatest in trade 
with Cuba, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. Imports from Mexico and Co- 
lombia, and also those from Chile which 
recorded only a moderate advance, have 
increased in value during each of the last 
several years and in 1943 were from two 
to four times greater than before the war. 
Although the rise in entries from Cuba 
and Brazil was interrupted in 1942, im- 
ports from these two leading countries 
were more than double the 1936-38 aver- 
age values. Imports from several other 
countries, particularly Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Uruguay, similarly show extremely 


_ large increases over pre-war years. The 


import trade with Argentina, while de- 
creasing for the second consecutive year, 


1Panama has not been considered in this 
ranking. 
(Continued on p. 29) 
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SECOND “BAKU”— 


Soviet Russia’s New Oil Area 


GILANT KEEPER of the vast oil 

resources of the Caucasus, Soviet 
Russia is developing in the Volga-Ural 
valley far back of the fighting line a new 
and highly promising petroleum area. 
Oil has been found in a 2,000-mile curved 
line all the way from the frozen tundras 
along the Arctic Ocean to the warm low- 
lying region through which the Volga 
empties into the Caspian Sea. But it is 
in the central part, where the arc broad- 
ens out to reach from the Volga to the 
Urals, that the new production and re- 
finery installations have been located; 
and it is this area that the Soviets have 
named a “Second Baku.” 

After extending control over the storm- 
centered Baku region in 1921, the Soviet 
Union wasted little time before looking 
around for possible sources of oil in lo- 
cations that might not become focal 
points of international interest. Quan- 
tities of oil were needed along the Volga, 
Europe’s longest artery of river traffic, 
and on the western slopes of the Urals, 
where giant industries were being de- 
veloped close to extensive deposits of 
valuable minerals. With good fortune 
not always to be counted on in the busi- 
ness, oil was found in these very areas. 


Great New Field Takes Shape 


More than 150 years ago oil seepages 
were known to exist near the Volga, and, 
in later years of the Romanov regime, at- 
tempts were made to exploit the area. 
In the 1920’s Soviet geologists explored 
the region carefully, and oil was discov- 
ered at Chusovye Gorodki in 1929. But 
it was the bringing in of a gusher at 
Ishimbayevo in Bashkiria in 1932 that 
heralded the rather remarkable decade 
of discoveries that was to follow. Men 
drilled for oil and they found oil; they 
drilled for salt and they found oil; they 
drilled for water and they found oil. 
It seemed to be everywhere. 

By 1937, when the Second Five-Year 
Plan ended, a vast new field was taking 
shape. The Third Five-Year Plan, 
which was inaugurated in 1938, had as 
one of its objectives, annual production 
from the Second Baku of 50,000,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum and the construction 
of refining facilities for 43,000,000 bar- 
rels. From the vantage point of 1944 
it may be seen, even with the scant in- 
formation available, that these goals 
were not attained in their entirety. But 
outstanding progress was Made during 
the boom years of 1937 and 1938, and 
even in the grim years following 1940. 
Today, reports from Second Baku are 
“news” in the oil world. 


By Dororpy V. Kniss, /ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


On the Eve 


In the early months of 1932 the au- 
tonomous Republic of Bashkiria, cover- 
ing some 54,000 square miles of territory 
where the Ural Mountains slope down- 
ward into rich black hilly plains, was not 
aware of being on the eve of a new era. 
One railroad connected this isolated re- 
gion with Kuibyshev and Moscow; but 
the people of Bashkiria and the areas of 
the west were mutually ignorant of each 
other. The Mongolian inhabitants went 
about their business of cultivating in the 
rich earth their crops of wheat or sun- 
flowers and raising cattle; they worked 
in copper-smelting plants in the hills; 
or they found employment in the small 
wire and nail factories in the sleepy 
towns. 

But oil geologists had been busy in 
the area for some time, and in the spring 
of 1932 a gusher was struck near the vil- 
lage of Ishimbayevo. More than 700 
barrels a day shot out of the ground; 
and new times were at hand, not only for 


the oil business but also for the Repub- 
lic of Bashkiria and other districts in 
the shadow of the Urals. Oil was dis- 
covered at two other places in the Urals 
in 1932; but Ishimbayevo was—and still 
continues to be—the most important 
producing zone in the new area. Pro- 
duction that year was negligible, some 
33,120 barrels (or equal to the amount 
needed to yield gasoline for only one 
major bombing raid from Great Britain 
over Germany). The Soviet Union ex- 
ported in 1932 more than 45,000,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum and products. But at 
that time there were not too many— 
or too clear—indications of the approach- 
ing world holocaust. Japan had occu- 
pied Manchuria; but in Germany Hin- 
denburg was still alive, and it was several 
years before Italy was to move into 
Ethiopia. 

The year 1933 marked little advance- 
ment; production from the area was 
157,680 barrels. But Soviet Russia’s ex- 
ports dropped sharply that year to 36,- 
241,000 barrels. 


Advances Gradual at First 
Ishimbayevo crude, and likewise other 


crudes subsequently discovered in the 
Volga-Ural area, has a sulfur content of 





Ag 
From “‘U. 8. 8S. R. in Construction” ; Courtesy Soviet Russia Today 
In a Russian oil institute. 
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from 2 to 3 percent. This feature has 
necessitated use of special machinery 
and techniques, which from the first has 
had a tendency to retard progress; but 
it has also meant the production of 
large quantities of sulfur. Asphalt is 
also present; but this product has high 
value in the area. The crude oil is said 
to have from 38 to 41 percent light frac- 
tions, including 16 to 18 percent gaso- 
line; and total gasoline yield is from 48 
to 52 percent. Other crudes from the 
area are Similar to that from Ishimba- 
yevo, with minor variations between per- 
centages of contents; and all are said 
to be good bases for high-octane gaso- 
line. 

During 1934 other fields at Ishimba- 
yevo were brought in, and oil was discov- 
ered near the town of Syzran on the 
Volga, far across the plains from Ishim- 
bayevo. This source, establishing for 
several years to come the western boun- 
dary of the field, was to provide crude 
oil yielding good aviation gasoline and 
fuels needed in the large collective farm- 
ing and orchard projects in the area. 
Production from the Second Baku in 
1934 was 450,000 barrels. Soviet Rus- 
sia’s exports amounted to 31,241,000 
barrels. 


Dramatic Transformations 


In 1935 things began to happen. A pa- 
per mill was being built at Krasnokamsk 
in the northwestern Urals, and water 
was needed for the plant. Wells were 
drilled, from which came—not water, but 
oil. The drillers went a little deeper and 
produced sulfur; and so they stopped 
drilling. Water was found elsewhere, 
however, and the paper mill was com- 
pleted—alongside a thriving oil business. 
Today Krasnokamsk is a flourishing 
town with wide streets, traffic rules, 
newspapers, libraries, a bank, and an 
opera house. Scattered among the 
buildings, in vacant lots, down the very 
middle of the streets—everywhere—are 
oil derricks. 

Drilling continued throughout 1935 in 
fields already established. A plant with 
a cracking unit was built in the steppe 
zone at Saratov, some distance below 
Syzran on the Volga. Special tech- 
niques for treating the oil were devel- 
oped there, and quantities of asphalt 
were produced. Production from the new 
area was nearly 3,000,000 barrels in 
1935, or 1.6 percent of the Soviet Union’s 
total. Exports from the country dropped 
sharply again—to 24,483,000 barrels— 
as Europe hurtled onward toward war. 

The next year a 10-inch pipeline was 
laid between Ishimbayevo and Ufa, capi- 
tal of Bashkiria. Ufa is built high on the 
bank of the Belaya River that flows north 
and south through the small republic so 
rich in soil, forests, and mineral depos- 
its. The railroad running from Moscow 
to Chelyabinsk by way of Kuibyshev 
passes through the town. Because of its 
location, Ufa was destined to become the 
chief refinery center in the Volga-Ural 
area, and the construction of refinery in- 
stallations was begun in 1936. Produc- 
tion from the new area in that year was 
6,973,000 barrels, of which more than 
6,000,000 barrels came from Ishimbayevo, 
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More and more structures are rising in Russia’s expanding petroleum activities. 


indicating that activities in that year had 
been greatly increased. The Soviet 
Union’s exports for the year were 19,- 
340,000 barrels. 


The Vista Widens 


Gushers, one yielding more than 700 
barrels a day, were brought in at Syzran 
in 1937 from a carbonaceous stratum 
3,380 feet deep. By the end of the year 
6 wells had been completed there, and 5 
were drilling. Reports indicated that the 
field though small was a valuable one. 
Another area began to produce when oil 
was discovered at Buguruslan in the 
Chkalov district. Oil was discovered at 
Tuimaz, 180 kilometers from Ufa, and the 
field was said to be comparable to Bibi 
Eibat, the greatest field in the Baku re- 
gion. A gusher was struck at Stavropol 
on the Volga north of Syzran yielding 
more than 3,000 barrels daily, and a dis- 
covery was made in the Saratov region. 

During 1937 statements were issued to 
the effect that the reserves of the Volga- 
Ural area, not including the large Emba 
fields in the far south, were between 
7,000,000,000 and 11,000,000,000 barrels. 
Despite discovery of the several promis- 
ing fields, production for the year was 6,- 
923,000 barrels, slightly less than in 1936. 
Again the Soviet Union’s exports de- 
creased sharply, amounting to slightly 
less than 14,000,000 barrels. By this time 
the growing industries in the Ural region 
were demanding more and more in the 


way of fuels, and ominous happenings in 
western Europe made the accumulation 
of petroleum stocks imperative. 

By 1938 Ishimbayevo, with an oil in- 
dustry only 6 years old, had three pro- 
ducing localities—one on the left bank of 
the Belaya River, one on the right bank, 
and one 24% miles north of the river. A 
complete refining unit, including cracking 
facilities, was finished at Ufa. A new re- 
finery, probably a skimming plant, was 
built at Syzran where production, though 
only one-sixth as large as Ishimbayevo’s, 
had begun to count in the Soviets’ oil 
tables. In addition to gasoline yielded 
by the crude oil in the area, which in 
the crescendo of continental events was 
now vastly important, valuable materials 
were furnished to chemical industries be- 
ing developed in the area. Production in 
1938 was about 10,000,000 barrels, or a 
little more than 4 percent of the entire 
output of the Soviet Union. Official fig- 
ures on exports for that year, the last to 
be released by the Soviets, showed that 
about 8,000,000 barrels of petroleum and 
products were shipped out of the country. 


Progress Accelerates 


~ Reports in 1939 stated that production 
in the Volga-Ural area was nearly dou- 
ble that of the preceding year; and it 
was claimed: to be 6.4 percent of the 
country’s total. Five oil trusts, controlled 
by several of the eight big oil combines 
through which the Soviet Union carries 
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on its oil business, were working in the 
Second Baku. The largest of these was 
the Bushneft Trust in charge of produc- 
tion at Ishimbayevo, which fields pro- 
duced that year 80 percent of the oil 
attributed to the whole area. 

But a new and: reputedly rich region 
was opened up on the Kama River some 
distance north of Ishimbayevo near the 
paper-mill town of Krasnokamsk, where 
daily output by this time was more than 
2,000 barrels; oil was reported to exist in 
large fields on both sides of the river. 
Additional refinery facilities were put 
under construction at Syzran and Bugu- 
ruslan, and a second unit of Ufa’s refin- 
ery went into operation in July. A pow- 
erful gas well was discovered at Teplooka 
about 10 miles from Saratov. When the 
curtain of strict censorship dropped 
with the signing of Soviet Russia’s non- 
aggression pact with Germany in 1939, 
production and refinery activities were 
well distributed over the whole area. 


Since 1939 


Since 1939 little—and mainly circui- 
tous—information has come out of Rus- 
sia. It was reported in 1940 that the 
Soviets placed orders for 80 oil drills 
capable of going to 2,500 feet and for 
45 that would go to 4,000 feet; and they 
are said to have made inquiry concern- 
ing the purchase of 150 which would go 
to between 5,000 and 12,000 feet. Since 
the great producing zone around Baku 
gave no sign of being depleted (and re- 
cent reports indicate that submarine de- 
posits around the Apsheron Peninsula 
will increase its productivity still fur- 
ther), it may be presumed that the new 
equipment went to the Volga-Ural re- 
gion. In addition, the Soviet Union 
bought that year $10,000,000 worth of 


From “U. 8. 8S. R. in Construction” ; Courtesy Soviet Russia Today 


“The rails hum under the weight of the oil tanks,”’ says the Russian legend for this picture. 
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aviation gasoline equipment. While no 
doubt much of this was used in the Baku 
area, where light fractions of crude are 
said to be little more than 10 to 12 per- 
cent, many of these materials probably 
went to Second Baku. 

It is said that a new field was discov- 
ered that year near the village of Kinze- 
bulotovo with the bringing in of a gusher, 
and that at the end of the year four 
wells were operating there, two were 
ready to be spudded in, and four were 
drilling. Pipe-line outlet from the field 
to Ishimbayevo was undertaken. A re- 
finery is believed to have been built at 
Tuimaz, and pipe lines from both Syz- 
ran and Stavropol to Batraki station 
were put under construction. 

The over-all plan had been to drill 
600 new wells in 1940, but at the end 
of the first 6 months of the year results 
were said to be unsatisfactory. Produc- 
tion from the Second Baku for that year 
was reported by the Soviet press to be 
8.5 percent of the country’s total. In- 
formation concerning exports is not 
available. 

New discoveries marked the fateful 
year of 1941. Another field was estab- 
lished near Ishimbayevo and at several 
places in the Molotov district near the 
1929 discovery well. Plans were laid to 
build a new model city at Zakamsk in 
the heart of the Kama River fields; but 
it is not presently known whether the 
scheme was carried out. Production for 
the year was unofficially reported to be 
27,500,000 barrels, or 11.3 percent of the 
Soviet Union’s total. It may be assumed 
that no petroleum products were ex- 
ported in 1941. 

Soviet Russia had hoped to produce 
in the Volga-Ural region 50,000,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum by 1942, and press re- 
ports indicate that output was 40 percent 
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higher than in 1941. Ufa is reported to 
have had by that time four refineries 
with combined daily throughput of 12,000 
barrels and facilities for making prod- 
ucts of high commercial and military 
value. Storage tanks with from 80,000- 
to 100,000-barrel capacity had been built 
there. Four pipe lines from Ishim- 
bayevo and one from Sterlitamak, where 
production had begun, brought oil into 
the plants at Ufa. Refining was also 
done at Syzran and Saratov, both loca- 
tions having facilities for handling 38,000 
barrels annually. 

It had been estimated in 1939 that by 
1942 the eastern territories of the U. S. 
S. R. would consume between 40 and 50 
percent of the country’s total output of 
light fractions. In view of the fact that 
war came, this was probably not the case. 


Recent Reports 

Recent press reports from the Soviet 
Union say that the Ufa refinery, having 
lagged behind its plan, more than ful- 
filled its quota for the first time in Au- 
gust 1943 and that during September it 
was running ahead of plan. Further re- 
ports indicate that the Ishimbayevo 
Trust exceeded by 6 percent its October 
plan for production and by 4.6 percent 
its plan for drilling. 

New fields were discovered in the late 
months of 1943, and five more wells were 
scheduled to go into production in the 
Bashkir Republic by March 1944. 


The Broad Picture Today 


More than 100 producing structures 
have been discovered in the Second 
Baku, and reports indicate that explora- 
tion is still incomplete. The reserves 
are now estimated to be close to 20,000,- 
000,000 barrels, or 32 percent of the 
Soviet Union’s total, which is claimed to 
be 56.1 percent of the oil reserves of the 
world. The boundaries of the new area 
are still widening. There are evidences 
that it will go considerably west of the 
Volga, east of the Urals in Asia, south to 
the great Emba deposits, and north to 
the Pechora region. Production has 
been started in this northern -region 
which is so cold that the ground never 
thaws. Great deposits of a thick, valu- 
able oil yielding products formerly im- 
ported are being worked, and a refinery 
has been built. A new oil town with 
hospitals, theaters, hotels, and a paved 
main street has sprung up, and a rail- 
road line to the region has just been com- 
pleted. 

A brief account of petroleum develop- 
ments in the Volga-Ural area presents a 
kaleidoscopic view of unfamiliar names 
and repetitious figures on production and 
refining and pipe-line capacities. But 
against the background of confusing and 
incomplete details several points stand 
out in bold relief. A great new area has 
been discovered, and valuable quantities 
of oil are being produced. A network of 
pipe lines provides outlets for producing 
districts, and refinery installations are 
being constructed at important centers. 
Products yielded are meeting urgent 
needs in the Central Volga area and on 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Foreign Corporations 
Must Register in China 


N ANGLO-AMERICAN practice the 

process of incorporation simultane- 
ously establishes a state record of the 
company and the fact of its corporate 
existence. In China, on the other hand, 
according to the Company Law of 1929 
and subsequently together with the perti- 
nent provisions of the Civil Code of 
1930,’ the act creating a corporation and 
the act of registry are separate and in- 
dependent steps. Under the Law of 
Application of the Civil Code’ foreign 
corporations which desire to open offices 
in China must register in the same fash- 
ion as domestic corporations. Thus in 
modern China mere incorporation is not 
enough to permit a corporation to oper- 
ate; it must also be registered to perform 
its official or business functions. This is 
true whether the corporation be domestic 
or of foreign origin. 


Procedure of Registration 


The application of the requirement for 
registry of foreign companies is not 
stated directly, but obliquely, in regard 
“to the establishment by a company of 
branches ... Where the head office 
of the company is not situated in 
China ...’* The current relevant leg- 
islation on registration consists of this 
Act of 1931 and the Amendment of 1943. 
To trace, however, the evolution of Chi- 
nese legislative intent the initial act of 
Tentative Rules for Registration of Com- 
panies promulgated July 5, 1930, but now 
superseded, must also be considered. A 
comparison of the procedure of registra- 
tion under the three pieces of legislation 
follows: 

1. The Registrar under the Tentative 
Act of 1930, passed but never enforced, 
is the Board of Industry and Commerce 
in the Ministry of Comerce. The Reg- 
istrar under the Acts of 1931 and 1943, 
now in force, permits local registration 
under the control of the Central Govern- 
ment. Thus the application may be 
made either to the Department of Indus- 
try, in a Province, or to the Bureau of 
Social Affairs in a municipality directly 
under the Executive Yuan, as the case 
may be, who will transmit the application 
to the proper bureau in the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs for actual issue of 
license. 


1 Articles 30, 31, 46, 48, 59, and 61. 

?Law Governing the General Principles of 
the Civil Code, Article 13. 

* Regulations for the Registration of Com- 
panies, promulgated June 30, 1931, and 
Amended June 9, 1943, Article 42. 


By MerepirH P. Girpatrick, China 
Legal Section, Far Eastern Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


2. Application for registration under 
the Tentative Act of 1930 must contain 
the name of the company, location of 
head office, nature of business, total cap- 
ital, branch offices, date of registration 
of head office, and other pertinent facts. 
Under the present Acts of 1931 and 1943, 
Chinese interpretation of these laws is 
that they impose on foreign and do- 
mestic corporations identical obligations 
in the matter of details of registry. 


Data Not Entirely Fixed 


Whether in fact certain articles in the 
Acts of 1931 and 1943 impose the same 
requirements in registry on both foreign 
and domestic firms may be open to ques- 
tion. Latin American countries, for ex- 
ample, which also require an independent 
act of registry, distinguish between the 
data requested of foreign as differentiated 
from domestic corporations. 

Two facts about Article 43 in the Acts 
of 1931 and 1943 appear to support the 
contention that the Chinese legislative 
intent was to treat foreign corporations 
in a fashion distinct from domestic com- 
panies in respect to registration. The 
first of these facts is that the express 
reference back from one article to another 
article in the Tentative Act of 1930, mak- 
ing the registration requirements for the 
two classes of companies identical, is sig- 
nificantly omitted in both the Act of 1931 
and the Act of 1943. The second fact is 
that Article 43 in the Acts of 1931 and 
1943 adds to the “statement” requested 
in 1930 the additional requirement of 
presentation of a copy of articles of in- 
corporation. It appears to be noteworthy 
that no effort was made to make the 
enumeration of data required of the two 
classes of companies the same. From 
these variations in language in the three 
pieces of legislation it would appear that 
the Acts of 1931 and 1943 leave room for 


‘The actual words of the provision of the 
Acts of 1931 and 1943, Article 43, are“... 
statement set forth in the letter of applica- 
tion must be certified by the local consul... 
Also the Articles of the Association of the 
Company must be appended.” The first word 
“statement” is construed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at present to refer back to the re- 
quirements of Article 29 applying to domes- 
tic corporations in respect to the details to 
be submitted to the Registrar. 


a variety of possible interpretations as to 
meaning in the matter of registration. 

3. The fee paid under the Tentative 
Act of 1930 for a branch office of foreign 
corporations is either on the basis of one-~ 
half of total capital, or upon the basis of 
the capital of the branch at the rates 
given in an accompanying table in the 
Act. Under the Acts of 1931 and 1943 
now in force the same two bases for fees 
are continued, but the actual schedule of 
fees payable is increased 9 to 10 times 
over the 1930 schedules. 

In general an act of registration by 
foreign companies is required wherever 
said corporation sets up a branch, dis- 
solves a branch, makes a major altera- 
tion of its corporate structure, or goes 
out of business. 


Modification Envisaged 


In the summer of 1943 it appeared that 
the Chinese Government would give for- 
eign firms a reasonable length of time to 
comply with the registration laws dis- 
cussed. Also it seemed probable in 1943 
that these laws might be revised or sim- 
plified. By late May of 1944, however, it 
became clear that this was not going to 
be done, and that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would enforce the registration laws 
as they stand. The length of time which 
will be allowed for compliance with the 
registration acts has not been stated 
and is now uncertain. 

As the Registration Acts of 1931 and 
1943 are at present interpreted by the 
Chinese, it imposes several superfluous 
or burdensome conditions upon foreign 
firms, such as the submission of a com- 
plete list of shareholders, report of Chi- 
nese scrutineer on state of company, 
general budget, etc.—all requirements of 
Chinese law for Chinese domestic corpo- 
rations which are not logically germane 
to “doing business” in China by a for- 
eign company. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, it is hoped, recognizing the variety 
of possible interpretations of certain 
clauses already discussed, may either es- 
tablish a single meaning for this part of 
the registration law, or modify these ar- 
ticles in their application to foreign cor- 
porations. 

The text of the Registration Acts of 
1931 and 1943 can be had from the China 
Legal Section of the Bureau of Foreign 
and. Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., or upon application to the offices 
of the China-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y, 
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By Eart N. BressmMan, Director, 
Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences 


Y NOW PROBABLY EVERY CUL- 

TIVATOR of a Victory Garden 
knows that his individual battle for pro- 
duction is partly a fight against insects. 
Man’s effort to wrest food from the good 
earth encounters legions of insects and 
pests. Many a Victory Garden has fallen 
short in yields because of the inroads 
on the peas, cabbages, beans, and other 
vegetables by hosts of aphids, weevils, 
beetles, bugs, worms, and borers. And 
the livestock raiser battling to provide 
meat for United Nations larders has to 
contend with battalions of ticks, flies, 
mosquitoes, and similar pests which prey 
upon animals. The war on insects is a 
global war which never ceases, but it is 
particularly important today because of 
its bearing upon United Nations needs 
for increased food production. 

The Americas are the most prolific 
source of increased food production for 
wartime needs. Food, in fact, is as im- 
portant as arms among the New World’s 
contributions to United Nations fighting 
strength. And. fortunately, the Ameri- 
cas also are able to provide, in increasing 
volume, ammunition for the war on in- 
sects. Without insecticides to destroy 
and discourage invading hordes of pests, 
our farmers, cattlemen, and Victory 
gardeners would have difficulty indeed 
in answering the call for food and more 
food to meet enormous war requirements. 

The chemist has taken a hand in the 
war on insects and pests, just as he has 
in the big war. We hear a great deal 
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Rotenone Fights 
On Food Front 


Mounting Production and Use of 


Insecticides From Latin America 


about the destructive powers of new in- 
sect-killers which have come from the 
chemical laboratory. Maybe the chem- 
ist will accomplish more along this line. 
And more power to the chemist who 
does! For death to many insects and 
pests means life for man. But some of 
the most effective insecticides in use 
now are those which come from nature’s 
own laboratories—her plant laboratories. 
These natural insecticides, so far as one 
can judge, will remain indispensable 
ammunition for farmers, cattlemen, and 
Victory gardeners, at least in the current 
battle to produce food. 


From Nature's Laboratories 


Invaluable to man in his war on in- 
sects are the plants which contain ro- 
tenone and allied compounds. A variety 


of these plants are found in tropical 
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Barbasco in the South American Tropics. 


countries, including the tropical Amer- 
icas. They belong to the family Legumi- 
nosae. The most important rotenone- 
producers are the species of Derris and 
Lonchocarpus. 

In the past decade the use of rotenone 
insecticides has increased rapidly in the 
United States. But rotenone-bearing 
plants long have been known to man. 
The Indians of South America’s vast 
Amazon region, for instance, long have 
known the death-dealing powers of ro- 
tenone plants and used them to poison 
fish. As “fish poisons,” their worth in 
providing food for human beings was 
recognized long ahead of their use to 
destroy or repel the aphids and bugs and 
beetles which invade our vegetable gar- 
dens and fruit orchards. Literally, what 
is poison to fish or insect has come to 
mean food for hungry man. It is one 
of nature’s foresighted works, this de- 
velopment in a plant laboratory of a 
poison to help keep insects and pests 
from overrunning our farms and gar- 
dens. It is pleasant, anyway, to think 
that nature had man’s welfare in mind 
when she gave us rotenone-bearing 
plants. Certainly rotenone - bearing 
plants are life savers now in the drive to 
produce more food. 


War Brings Sharp Shift 


In 1940 the United States imported 
about 6,500,000 pounds of rotenone- 
bearing crude roots and powder. About 
half of this came from the Far East. 
The rest was imported chiefly from 
Brazil and Peru. With the loss of the 
Far Eastern sources of supply after Pearl 
Harbor, the United States turned to the 
other Americas for additional rotenone, 
just as we turned to Latin America for 
rubber, quinine, and various fibers to re- 
place supply losses in Malaya, the Neth- 
erlands Indies, and the Philippines. 

Now production of rotenone for the 
United States market is increasing in 
Latin America. This is one of Latin 
America’s contributions to the winning 
of the battle of production in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Insecticides are essen- 
tial in the production of food. It is just 
as important to encourage neighboring 
republics to increase rotenone produc- 
tion as it is to encourage farmers and 
city dwellers to grow more food. 
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Noteworthy Progress 


And, as a matter of fact, notable 
progress is being made in the replace- 
ment of rotenone supply losses with in- 
creased output in this hemisphere. For 
example, E. C. Higbee, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
has been working with agriculturists of 
other American republics in stimulating 
rotenone production, reports that 1944 
shipments of barbasco from the port of 
Iquitos, Peru—rotenone-shipping center 
more than 2,000 miles up the Amazon 
River from the Atlantic—should exceed 
4,000,000 pounds. This is nearly two- 
thirds of total U. S. imports in 1940 from 
all sources. Peru, the leading hemi- 
sphere exporter, has increased produc- 
tion substantially. According to Mr. 
Higbee, about 2,500 acres are planted to 
barbasco, as it is known in Peru, around 
the little Amazon town of Lagunas, in 
Peru’s upper Amazon country. 

Growing of rotenone-bearing plants 
also is being encouraged in other areas 
of the tropical Americas, with assistance 
of the United States. And this move- 
ment in tropical agriculture in the 
Western Hemisphere raises an interest- 
ing point—the question of the relative 
merits of rotenone-bearing plants native 
to the Far East and those native to the 
Americas. What is happening in the 
tropical Americas now, in the develop- 
ment of rotenone production, will shed 
much light on this question. The 
knowledge being gained from increased 
experimentation and cultivation of ro- 
tenone-bearing plants parallels the ex- 
perience the tropical Amercas are getting 
in rubber, quinine, fibers, and other 
tropical-grown materials formerly sup- 
plied mainly or in substantial part by 
the Far East to the world markets. 

Valuable Experience 

Regardless of the outcome of future 
competition for markets between the 
tropical Americas and the Far East, this 
hemisphere obviously is accumulating 
valuable experience in the growing and 
marketing of such products as quinine, 
rubber, and rotenone-bearing plants 
while the Far Eastern supply sources 
are closed. And the question of the rela- 
tive merits of rotenone plants is an illus- 
tration of opportunities resulting from 
war stimulus to tropical agriculture in 
Latin America to supply the great United 
States market. From such wartime ex- 
perience may come enduring results in 
the rise of commercial crops which con- 
tribute to the growth of inter-American 
trade and the prosperity of neighboring 
countries. 

Rotenone from the Far East comes 
from a tropical vine native to the Malay 
Peninsula and the East Indies, known as 
Derris elliptica. Until the recent expan- 
sion of derris plantings in Latin Amer- 
ica, only a few acres of the derris plant 
are known to have been cultivated in 
the Western Hemisphere for commercial 
purposes. 

Native to the Amazon Valley, in South 
America, are two related rotenone-bear- 
ing plants—Lonchocarpus utilis and 
Lonchocarpus urucu. These grow wild 
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Derris stem cuttings being planted in the nursery, Ecuador. 


and have been the principal source of 
supply in this hemisphere for the ex- 
panding United States market. In the 
Latin American countries lonchocarpus 
is known variously as cube, barbasco, and 
timbo. Under these names, it has been 
prized by fishermen, who recognized 
that it would kill fish but was non-poi- 
sonous to man, 


Roots in New World 


To improve quality, Far Eastern grow- 
ers prior to Pearl Harbor had done much 
work in the selection of derris plants, just 


as they did in the improvement of rubber,’ 


quinine, and other commercial staples of 
tropical plantation enterprise. This 
partly explains the success of the Far 
Eastern growers in the world markets, in 
competition with the wild product. 

A few years before Pearl Harbor, su- 
perior derris strains were received from 
the Philippines at the Goodyear All- 
Weather Estate in Panama, now owned 
by the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. With the urgent need 
after Pearl Harbor of increasing rotenone 
production in the Western Hemisphere, 
the superior plants at the All-Weather 
Estate provided foundation stock for 
propagation purposes. Moreover, in 1940, 
cuttings had been sent to the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

While it became difficult in time to 
identify the original strains of the plants 
from the Far East, the stock at the All- 
Weather Estate in Panama, as well as 
derris cuttings from Puerto Rico, have 
been a timely source of plant material 
for the expansion of rotenone production 
in the Western Hemisphere. Many 
plants from the Panama estate have been 
sent to agricultural experiment stations 
in other hemisphere countries. 


Rotenone-bearing plants, as has been 
demonstrated, can be grown widely in the 
tropical Americas. Barbasco, for in- 
stance, is indigenous to Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, and Colombia, as well as Brazil 
and Peru. 

Big Possibilities 

Still, in my estimation, the commercial 
possibilities of rotenone-bearing plants 
have not been fully realized in this hem- 
isphere. For one thing, the market for 
rotenone insecticides has grown steadily 
for more thana decade. There is nothing 
to indicate that this trend has. ceased. 
It is estimated that the potential de- 
mand for rotenone amounts to 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 pounds annually compared 
with an available supply of about only 
5,000,000 pounds. And, with the closing 
of Far Eastern supply sources, the tropical 
Americas have an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to become better intrenched. The 
wartime shortage of rotenone has drawn 
wider attention to its value in the protec- 
tion of vegetable and fruit crops. Many 
Victory gardeners doubtless for the first 
time have learned about insecticides and 
heard about rotenone. 

The 13 pedigreed strains of Dervis el- 
liptica introduced into Panama in 1935 by 
the Goodyear Rubber Co. varied in rote- 
none content from 10 to 13 percent. 
This compares with 5 to 8 percent rote- 
none content for ordinary commercial 
derris root. If the higher-yielding 
strains are propagated successfully, and 
on a sufficiently large scale, the result- 
ing production will indeed be important, 
both in filling unsatisfied need for rote- 
none insecticides and commercially. For 
the long run, additional revenue from 
such products as rotenone is what the 
tropical Americas need to increase their 


(Continued on p. 19) 
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Prepared in American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, on Basis of 
Report from Rosert S. Fotsom, 
Vice Consul, and Wiiiam A. 
Krauss, Junior Economic Analyst, 
Attached to the U. S. Embassy in 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS in Haiti 
in 1943 were in most respects satis- 
factory, and the year was one of gradual 
improvement. Large new investments 
and better prices for most of Haiti’s agri- 
cultural commodities stimulated a more 
productive use of the land. A widespread 
and sustained price-rise was evident, re- 
flecting increased employment and a 
striking increase in national purchasing 
power, and emphasizing a mounting in- 
adequacy of available consumer goods. 
These factors and their inflationary 
tendencies caused some anxiety during 
the year. On the other hand, domestic 
competition eased the situation some- 
what in the case of easily available sup- 
plies. Employment for wages, which has 
bulked extremely small in the nation’s 
economy in the past, reached the highest 
point in the Republic’s history, with the 
minimum daily wage 50 percent higher 
than the immediate pre-war level. 
Shipping, the vitally important problem 
of 1942, improved materially in 1943 and 
no longer constituted a major issue. Ex- 
cept for the banana industry, sufficient 
shipping was available to take care of 
all needs; nevertheless,: irregularity of 
shipping continued to upset market con- 
ditions. 

Government receipts were in excess of 
expenditures, the increase in receipts 
from the tax on business profits consti- 
tuting one of the most outstanding fa- 
vorable revenue developments of the 
year. A Bureau of Mines was created in 
December under the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works to regulate prospecting activ- 
ities with regard to bauxite surveys. 
Also, during the year, a concession was 
granted for exclusive right to prospect 
and exploit petroleum, natural gases, 
and other hydrocarbonic substances (ex- 
cept for lignite and coal) in certain areas 
of the Republic. 


Agricultural Economy 


Agricultural development of Haiti in 
1943 was aided by two separate agencies. 
First, the Department of Agriculture was 
interested in the promotion and improve- 
ment of existing basic agricultural pro- 
duction, both for export and for local 
consumption, with particular emphasis 
on foodstuffs. SHADA (the Société 
Haitiano-Américaine de Développement 
Agricole), on the other hand, was con- 
cerned with developing strategic war ma- 
terials such as rubber and sisal. Nor- 
mally, almost the entire economic effort 
of Haiti goes into the production of six 
export crops—coffee, sisal, sugar, cotton, 
cocoa, and bananas. 
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Haitian coffee, main export of Haiti 
since the early days of the Republic, con- 
tinued in 1943 to benefit from the Inter- 
American Coffee Quota Agreement, which 
operated with enough flexibility to per- 
mit increases in the quota as conditions 
warranted. Although the coffee crop was 
the lowest in several years, exports regis- 
tered an increase of 43 percent in volume 
over that of 1942. Higher prices and 
good shipping facilities encouraged ex- 
porters to dispose of the large carry-over 
from the preceding crop. The new Coffee 
Code, which became effective on August 1, 
1943, established higher export-standard 
requirements. However, too-rigid en- 
forcement of these slowed up the move- 
ment of coffee considerably in the months 
following its application, and standards 
were subsequently lowered. During the 
year the coffee export control passed from 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Haiti to Government administration. 


Sugar and Cotton 


The Haitian sugar industry was rela- 
tively depressed in the first half of 1943, 
owing to difficulties in moving the crop. 
In August, however, the crop was sold to 
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in 1943 


the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
near the end of the year that Corpora- 
tion had agreed to purchase all the sugar 
that HASCO, the sole Haitian exporter 
of sugar, could produce in 1944. The im- 
mediate outlook of the industry at the 
end of the year was bright. 

Cotton production, like that of coffee, 
has been declining steadily since 1935, but 
in 1943 it was reported freer than usual 
from boll-weevil infestation, the reason 
for its previous decline. Under agree- 
ment with the United States in May 1942, 
that country guaranteed disposal of 
Haitian cotton crops for the duration of 
the war, at an agreed price. However, 
no request was made of the United States 
to take any part of the crop, and ex- 
porters proved indifferent to the price of- 
fered, preferring to hold some stocks for 
better offerings from private buyers. 


Sisal 


The sisal program in 1943 did not fully 
meet expectations owing to lack of ship- 
ping space, lack of machinery, replace- 
ment parts, and equipment, and minor 
labor difficulties, all of which contributed 
to decreased production and lowered ex- 
port volume. If additional decorticating 
machinery is made available in time, 
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The President of Haiti looks across a productive Haitian countryside 
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however, SHADA is still confident it can 
meet its obligation of 25,000,000 pounds 
in deliveries by November 15, 1945. Al- 
though production in 1943 was lower 
than in the preceding year, the year was 
one of expansion achievements on which 
production will not be realized much be- 
fore 1945. 


Bananas 


Shipment of bananas, Haiti’s war cas- 
ualty, fell to a new low level in 1943 be- 
cause of lack of transportation. In the 
latter part of the year, however, arrange- 
ments were made for shipping space on 
small sailing vessels, and a real revival 
of the banana trade was in full swing by 
the end of the year, with better promise 
for the future. 


Cocoa 


Cocoa is grown wild or semi-wild in 
Haiti, and prices, although at a better- 
than-average level in 1943, were not suf- 
ficiently high to interest the peasants to 
undertake adequate cultivation. Hai- 
tian cocoa, with proper fermentation, 
washing, and drying, could be a consid- 
erably improved product—but the price 
differential is not enough of an incentive 
to encourage such care. The 1943 cocoa 
crop, however, was greater in quantity 
and value than that of 1942. 


SHADA 


In 1943 the operations of the Société 
Haitiano-Américaine de Développement 
Agricole (‘SHADA) fell into two cate- 
gories: (a) planting and production of 
Cryptostegia grandiflora under a cost- 
plus contract with the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation, and (b) production of 
sisal, lumber, handicraft products, and 
Hevea rubber under an Export-Import 
Bank loan guaranteed by the Haitian 
Government. At the opening of 1943 
SHADA had 26,000 agricultural laborers 
employed in cryptostegia and other 
SHADA operations. Peak of the em- 
ployment was in April with 90,600 men. 
On December 31, 1943, employment had 
declined to 43,700. Labor difficulties 
arose on occasion in several areas, but did 
not reach a point of major seriousness. 
Salaried personnel (other than agricul- 
tural laborers) averaged about 1,000 
throughout the year. 

Cryptostegia land acquired at the close 
of the fiscal year (September 30, 1943) 
totaled 99,000 acres—64,000 acres of 
which were cleared and 27,500 acres had 
been planted. The original cryptostegia 
project envisioned ultimate planting of 
100,000 acres, but at the year’s end this 
had not by any means been achieved, 
and a revised goal of 45,000 acres had 
been established. Production of crypto- 
stegia is still in the experimental stage, 
and its future as a permanent source for 
rubber was not yet determined at the end 
of the year. 

More impetus was given the long- 
range program for the development of 
Hevea rubber-tree plantations in 1943, 
and extensive new plantings were made, 
particularly in the mountain regions of 
the southern peninsula. 

For the production of sisal, SHADA 
acquired 16,200 acres, including the 
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Packing sisal plants in Haiti, in preparation for shipment for planting. 


1,500-acre plantation of St. Marc, al- 
ready a going project for a number of 
years. Land cleared for sisal production 
totaled 13,400 acres and 11,600 acres 
planted. The lumber operations made 
great headway in the year under review; 
2,455,900 of the 2,993,000 board feet of 
pine lumber produced being absorbed by 
the domestic market, almost completely 
eliminating imports of this item. 


Labor 


It is estimated that at the close of 
1943 some 181,000 persons were employed 
for salaries or wages in Haiti, the total 
income of which was approximately 
$18,800,000. Of this group. 154,000 
persons earned less than $100 per an- 
num and accounted for $8,500,000 of the 
total salary-wage income. The Govern- 
ment, with about 8,600 employees, and an 
annual pay roll of approximately $3,000,- 
000, was the second largest employer in 
the Republic. SHADA, largest em- 
ployer, had a varying pay roll, with total 
expenditures for salaries and wages in 
the fiscal year 1942-43 amounting to 
$4,397,299. In third position was Plan- 
tation Daupin (principal sisal producer), 
with 6,400 employees and a pay roll 
totaling some $800,000. The Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co. of Haiti was 
fourth, with about 2,700 employees earn- 
ing $385,000. No other company had a 
pay roll of as much as $100,000 or em- 
ployed as many as 500 persons. Em- 
ployment of unskilled agricultural labor 
in 1943 had increased more than three 
times the previous average number and 
during the peak period of employment by 
SHADA was almost four times the aver- 
age figure. 

A social-security plan was established 
by the Government during the year for 
day laborers employed by agricultural 


organizations, to be financed by obliga- 
tory contributions of 20 cents deducted 
fortnightly from each worker’s wages. 


Foreign-Trade Summary 


Haiti’s foreign trade in 1943 was valued 
at $21,600,981 (U.S. currency), a 31 per- 
cent increase over that of 1942. Imports, 
amounting to $10,972,625, were 33 per- 
cent higher, and exports of $10,628,356 
were 29 percent higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. The United States contin- 
ued to be the most important market for 
Haitian exports and was also the prin- 
cipal supplier of Haitian import prod- 
ucts. The percentage of value partici- 
pation of the chief countries sharing in 
Haiti’s foreign trade were: United States, 
76 percent; Mexico, 5.6; Canada, 4.5; 
United Kingdom, 3.1; Colombia, 3.6; 
Curacao, 1.7; and Argentina, 1.1. 


Haitian-Dominican Trade 


The Haitian-Dominican Commercial 
Convention, ratified on March 23, 1942, 
was designed to promote freer circula- 
tion of goods, persons, services, and cap- 
ital between the two countries, through 
regulation of facilities accorded to Hai- 
tian laborers for work in the neighboring 
Republic, preferential tariff rates for 
certain goods of each country imported 
into the other, special facilities for fron- 
tier market traffic, and the like. Despite 
the fact that 9 months of trade in 1942 
brought gratifying increases in imports 
and exports between the two Republics 
of the island, the instrument failed to 
solve. problems essentially political, and 
its operation in 1943 was not up to ex- 
pectations. It was denounced by the 
Haitian Government on September 8, 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Afghanistan 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Regulations Inaugurated for the Pre- 
vention of Profiteering and Hoarding.— 
Regulations to prevent profiteering and 
hoarding issued by the Afghan Ministry 
of National Economy were published in 
the Kabul newspaper, Islah, of March 30, 
1944. 

It is stated that the following regu- 
lations will be enforced under penalty of 
heavy fines, confiscation of the mer- 
chandise involved, and imprisonment: 
No merchandise may be sold at prices 
higher than those fixed by the Ministry 
of National Economy (the authorities 
consider 10 percent a reasonable profit) ; 
refusal to sell articles in stock is a pun- 
ishable offense; written receipts must 
be given for all cash sales made; and 
merchants are forbidden to keep goods 
at any place other than their business 
premises. 


Brazil 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Convention on the Regulation of In- 
ter-American Automotive Traffic Be- 
tween the United States and Other Latin 
American Countries Approved.—The 
Brazilian Government has approved the 
Convention on the Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic signed by 
the United States and 10 other Latin 
American countries including Brazil on 
December 15 and 31, 1943, by a decree 
law No. 6481 dated May 9, 1944, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 11, 1944, Rio 
de Janeiro. 

[For an announcement of the signature anda 
terms of the convention see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1944.] 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtax Extended for Another 
Year in Grenada.—The war surtax of 10 
percent of the import duties (20 percent 
in the case of alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco) applicable to all dutiable im- 
ports into Grenada, which was to expire 
December 31, 1943, has been extended 
to December 31, 1944, according to order 
No. 14 published in the Official Gazette 
of December 31, 1943. Exemption from 
the surtax is continued for milk of all 
kinds dutiable under tariff items No. 71. 

{For announcement of the establishment 
of the surtax, for amendments applying in 
1942, and amendments applicable in 1943, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 23, 
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1940, January 24, 1942, and April 10, 1943 
respectively. | 

Import Duty Reduced on Unrefined 
Sugar, St. Vincent.—The import duty on 
unrefined sugar in St. Vincent has been 
reduced from 4s. 2d. per 100 pounds to 
2s. 1d. per 100 pounds for imports under 
the British preferential] tariff, according 
to Official Gazette Supplement of De- 
cember 14, 1943. The general rate of 
import duty remains unchanged at 6s. 3d. 
per 100 pounds. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Functions of Canadian Export Board 
Outlined.—The functions of the Cana- 
dian Export Board established January 
31 of this year were outlined by Hon. J. 
A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, in the House of Commons on 
May 29, as follows: 

“A number of oversea governments, 
for a variety of reasons, have insisted 
that imports into their countries must 
be effected by government agencies, and 
that import permits will not be issued for 
certain classes of goods. Procurement 
agencies have been set up in Ottawa by 
several governments, while others have 
their procurement agencies in the United 
States. The procurement of war supplies 
has been and continues to be done by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. In 
the case of goods which are not strictly 








Plants for Insecticides 


Our cover picture this week 
serves to illustrate Dr. Earl Bress- 
man’s feature article in this issue 
under the title “Rotenone Fights 
on the Food Front.’ The scene 
above is at the Estacion Experi- 
mental Agricola at Pichilingue, 
Ecuador, and it shows (we're rely- 
ing on the Department of Agri- 
culture for these facts) derris 
nursery beds 11 months old with 
Erythrina sp. trellis posts to in- 
crease the number of cuttings. 
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for use by the armed forces, however, it 
was felt that some other agency should 
be responsible for procurement. Even 
under this condition it was only after 
careful investigation had shown that 
orders were being placed elsewhere than 
in Canada that the Canadian export 
board was established by order in coun- 
cil P. C. 70, of January 31, 1944. 

“This board is acting as procurement 
agency for civilian goods for those coun- 
tries which will not permit normal chan- 
nels of trade to be used. Without the 
board, orders would be placed in other 
countries and Canada would lose valuable 
trade connections which would be diffi- 
cult to regain for the post-war period. 
The export board also acts as one of the 
procurement agencies for the mutual aid 
board, handling goods which, although 
war supplies, are not actually munitions 
of war. There is, of course, close coor- 
dination between the export board and 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 

“The export board operates on a non- 
profit basis and really functions as agent 
for oversea governments. Goods are 
furnished to other countries at the pur- 
chase price plus any additional charges 
which are necessarily incurred in com- 
pleting the export transactions. The 
board is not competing with private en- 
terprise and, in fact, is trying to divert 
business back to trade channels as and 
when conditions permit. When a re- 
quest is received by the board from an 
oversea government, or from the mutual 
aid board administration, quotations are 
invited from all Canadian firms in a po- 
sition to supply, or in accordance with 
any allocaton which may have been es- 
tablished by the appropriate controller or 
administrator; thus normal trade chan- 
nels and methods are utilized so far as 
possible.” 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Manufacture of Wooden Containers 
Placed on Priority System.—Orders in 
Canada for wooden containers needed for 
essential war and civilian requirements 
were insured first call on production fa- 
cilities through Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board regulations establishing a 
priority system for the manufacture of 
boxes, barrels, kegs, and other wooden 
containers. 

Effective June 12 every Canadian man- 
ufacturer of wooden containers is re- 
quired to arrange his production and de- 
liveries so that priority is given to orders 
by or on behalf of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, any of the de- 
partments of national defense, the 
Department of Pensions and National 
Health, and the Canadian Red Cross. 
Priority must also be given to the manu- 
facture and delivery of wooden contain- 
ers for any of the following foods: Fresh, 
frozen, or processed meat, fowl, fish, veg- 
etables, fruits and eggs; butter, cheese, 
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and processed milk. In addition the Ad- 
ministrator of Wood Products and Metals 
Containers may designate other goods as 
being entitled to priority. 

Additional Premises Permitted for Mo- 
tion-Picture Theaters.—The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board of Canada has 
announced the removal of its ban on the 
use of any premises for the public exhibi- 
tion of moving pictures for profit which 
were not actually in use for that purpose 
on January 31, 1942. The Board how- 
ever assumes no responsibility for sup- 
plies of equipment or film to new thea- 
ters, or theaters which may now be 
reopened. 

Prohibitions against the construction 
of new theaters as well as controls on 
film-rental charges and admission prices 
remain in effect. In addition, the exist- 
ing controls against the establishment of 
new business continue to make it neces- 
sary for a new entrant in the motion 
picture exhibition business to obtain a 
permit from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board before he may open a 


theater. 
Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Approved for the Duty- 
Free Entry of Machinery for new Indus- 
tries.—Duty-free entry into Chile of ma- 
chinery for new industries has been 
granted by decree No. 1420 of the Min- 
istry of Finance, according to the Diario 
Oficial of May 20, 1944. The exemption 
includes import duties, warehouse fees, 
and the 4-percent tax which takes the 
place of the former statistical tax. 

This privilege is to be granted only to 
new industries not similar to those al- 
ready established, to those intended to 
fill domestic needs for which present pro- 
duction is inadequate, and to those which 
will produce or transform copper, iron, 
and steel. In all cases such new indus- 
tries must be on the basis of domestic 
raw materials being available. The ul- 
timate decision as to which industries 
will be granted these facilities will rest 
with the President of the Republic. 

Before the exemption may be granted 
to new industries falling under the first 
two classifications mentioned above, it 
will be necessary for the President to fix 
the zones where such industries may be 
established. In the case of industries 
proposing to manufacture goods already 
being produced in Chile, the Department 
of Production must confirm the fact that 
output of such goods is inadequate or in- 
sufficient before the exemption may be 
granted. 

This duty exemption is specifically de- 


- nied to industries not complying with the 


requisites indicated, even though they 
have already begun installations of or 
purchased machinery which may be en 
route to Chile or in the customs. 

Import duties are subject to restora- 
tion when the profits of an industry per- 
mit, to be determined by the President 
from reports of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau or the Superintendency of Insur- 
ance Companies, Corporations, and Stock 
Exchanges. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


KUNMING'S ECONOMIC SITUATION IN APRIL 
1944 


There were no outstanding business 
developments in Kunming (capital of 
Yunnan Province, in Southwest China) 
in April, and trade trends were not 
greatly changed from March. Rice and 
other food prices continued to rise, but 
general commodity prices, gold, and for- 
eign currency quotations held firmly. 
There was no expectation that gold prices 
would advance in the near future, but 
it was commonly felt that the United 
States dollar and Indian rupee were 
greatly undervalued and that they would 
certainly rise soon to more appropriate 
levels. A retarding factor in all transac- 
tions during the month was the tightness 
of local currency. Some businesses were 
calling in loans, and a few shops were 
closing, the result being what locally was 
described as a “depression.” 

Kunming’s cost of living showed a 10- 
percent increase over that of March, but 
this was not as great as might have been 
anticipated in view of rapidly rising food 
prices. Medium-grade rice rose from 
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CN$5,300 (Chinese national currency) per 
picul (133.3 pounds) to CN$7,000 at the 
end of the month, with prospects of ad- 
vancing to CN$10,000 per picul in another 
month. Although the wheat crop was 
abundant, the price of flour was higher, 
while the prices of beef, pork, and chick- 
ens were well beyond the high points 
reached during the Chinese New Year. 

An agricultural loan from the Central 
Government of CN$100,000,000 to assist 
in rural relief and irrigation projects, and 
the decision of the Farmers’ Bank to in- 
crease its Yunnan tree-cotton loan from 
CN$30,000,000 to CN$60,000,000 were 
both announced during the month. The 
ban instituted in March on traffic in 
luxury merchandise and foreign goods 
apparently was not enforced, and local 
shops continued to display their wares. 
A similar edict early in April in regard 
to the sale of foreign cigarettes ostensi- 
bly was more effective. 

While gold prices remained static, 
United States currency dropped from 20 
to 40 points from its initial position of 
CN$220=US$1 at the beginning of the 
month. The principal reason advanced 
for this situation was that the market 
had been adversely affected by renewed 
hostilities in North China interrupting 
the flow of trade with coastal cities. Fur- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Actual Economic Benefits of Relief and Rehabilitation: A Striking Case History 


Let us look at the more narrowly economic effects of a relief and rehabilita- 
tion program and the economic value of a contribution for this purpose. 
thing that impresses those of us who have been studying the needs of war- 
stricken areas is the tremendous effect that just a little help at the right time 

Some of the most important needs for which eutside aid is essen- 
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tial are comparatively small items, but if they are not quickly available the 
whole capacity of a community to get back on a self-sustaining economic 
basis may be impaired fora longtime. * * * 

Here is an actual case history. The olive oil of Tunisia represents one of 
the most important money crops of that agricultural country. Olive oil is 
an important part of the local diet and a prime source of income. It is also 
important to the United Nations economy, since, in normal years, Tunisia 
has produced an exportable surplus of olive oil second only to Spain. In 
view of the existing shortage of vegetable oils and fats, a potential surplus of 
that magnitude is not to be disregarded. 

Some months after the liberation of Tunisia it appeared that not only the 
surplus but the olive harvest as a whole would be seriously jeopardized by 
a lack of cloth. The crop is gathered by spreading large cloths beneath the 
trees and shaking the olives onto the cloths. Because of wear and tear, loot- 
ing, and inability to replace worn cloths during the war, a critical shortage 
of cloths developed just before the harvest. There are 19,000,000 producing 
trees in the country, and all of them come into production at virtually the 
same time. Since the time of harvesting is a critical factor in the quantity 
and also the quality of oil obtained, vast amoun‘s of cloth are required. 

The Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, an agency of 
the United States Government, which preceded the creation of UNRRA, had 
built up stocks of cloth in North Africa for general relief and rehabilitation 
purposes—mostly for clothing. It was able to provide 500,000 yards, an 
amount deemed adequate by the industry to save the harvest. 

This episode demonstrated that prompt rehabilitation not only can achieve 
comparatively large results by the provision of relatively small amounts of key 
items but also that it need not be costly to the taxpayers of the assisting 
country. In this instance the cloth was actually sold to the industry on the 


basis of cost of importation. It was not given away. The important thing 
was to have it there. 


(From “Post-War Goals and Economic Reconstruction,” chapter on “Foreign 
Relief as an Economic Investment,” by Eugene Staley, Technical Program 
Expert of UNRRA. Publisher: Institute on Post-War Reconstruction, New 
York University. Price: $3.75.) 
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thermore, there was a tightness in actual 
supplies of local currency, and it was 
likely that the sums of United States 
currency being offered had reached a 
point where the market was flooded. 
Many persons desirous of concluding 
transactions were not able to deliver the 
required amounts of Chinese bank notes. 
United States notes in the denomination 
of $20 were considered “large bills” 6 
months ago, but in April they were quoted 
as much as 10 points under $50 and $100 
notes, and requests for US$1,000 notes 
had already been voiced. 

Indian rupees remained steady 
through the month at CN$75—=1 rupee, 
but trade in Indian currency was very 
small compared with United States dol- 
lar transactions. 


KWANGCHOW WAN IN LATE 1943 


The French leased territory of Kwang- 
chow Wan is situated on the southeast 
coast of China, midway between Hong 
Kong and Haiphong, a short distance 
north of Hainan Island. Surrounded by 
Kwangtung Province on the land side, 
the concession comprises a strip of land 
on each bank of the Ma Ts’e River, and 
also includes two islands in the bay. 
Total area of the concession is about 200 
square miles. 

By the Convention of 1898 Kwang- 
chow Wan was leased by China to France 
for a period of 99 years—full territorial 
jurisdiction during that time being 
granted to the French. The territory 
was administered by a governor and has 
been under the authority of the Gover- 
nor General of Indochina since 1900. 
Fort Bayard is the capital and principal 
city, with a population of slightly over 
20,000, while Tchekam, having a popu- 
lation of 5,000, is the commercial center. 
Out of a tota] population of perhaps 
207,000 persons in 1928, 189,000 were 
estimated to be Chinese. 

Japanese forces occupied the conces- 
sion in February 1943. Although the 
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Japanese claim to leave administrative 
duties to French authorities, the latter 
reportedly are no longer permitted to 
control affairs of the territory, and evi- 
dences of Japanese influence extend in 
many directions. 

Having the only port along the coast 
between Hong Kong and Haiphong, 
Kwangchow Wan has long been a center 
of Chinese trade. Since the territory did 
not have a large population, or native 
industries, most of its imports were des- 
tined for surrounding areas of China, 
and most of its exports came from China. 
Steamers to the number of 324 entered 
the port and cleared in the pre-war year 
1937. By the end of 1943, however, there 
was a Shortage of all foreign goods in 
Kwangchow Wan, including goods from 
Hong Kong and Indochina. Allied sink- 
ings of coastal ships finally had forced 
the Japanese to suspend their Hong 
Kong-Kwangchow Wan and Macao- 
Kwangchow Wan steamship services. 
By December 1943, the movement of 
commodities from Indochina was so 
greatly reduced that only two French 
vessels continued in operation between 
Kwangchow Wan and Indochina. 

Although there apparently was no 
shortage of rice and other staple food- 
stuffs in the latter part of 1943, as the 
rice crop in and near the territory had 
been good, rice rationing was started in 
October. It shortly became evident, 
however, that many persons were not 
getting their rice allowance and that 
certain merchants, who had been en- 
trusted with rationing duties, were prof- 
iting by this method of distribution. 
While rice and other commodities from 
Indochina were sold at low prices by the 
territorial government to employees of 
the administration, it was reported that 
the Japanese were selling at low rates 
such commodities as matches, sugar, rice, 
paper, and cloth which they had obtained 
as loot from other occupied areas 
Smuggling was common in and near 
Kwangchow Wan, and those who were 
said to be profiting most by these meth- 
ods were believed to be cooperating with 
the Japanese. 

There were wide differences in ex- 
change rates of currencies between 
Kwangchow Wan and narby cities. For 
instance, the exchange rate between CRB 
notes (Central Reserve Bank notes) and 
fapi (Chinese national currency) at 
Kwangchow Wan averaged CRB$10 
CN$13, while at Macao CRB$10 equaled 
CN$6 and Luichow city (Kwangtung 
Province) CRB$10 equaled CN$21. Vari- 
ance in these rates caused speculators to 
buy up CRB notes in Macao for transport 
to Kwangchow Wan and Luichow, with 
the result that Japanese authorities de- 
cided to confiscate all CRB notes found 
in possession of travelers on boats from 
Macao to Kwangchow Wan 

Up to the end of October 1943, Japa- 
nese military yen had not been intro- 
duced into Kwangchow Wan. O’‘her cur- 
rencies in circulation, however, included 
Indochinese piastres, CRB notes, fapi, 
and Hong Kong dollars, the latter being 
exchanged at the rate of HK$l1 for 
almost CN$4. 
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Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Nitrate Added to List of Chemicals 

Which may be Imported Without Prior 
Authorization of the Minister of De- 
fense.—Ammonium, sodium, and potas- 
sium nitrate have been added to the list 
of chemicals which may be imported into 
Cuba without prior authorization of the 
Minister of National Defense, according 
to decree No. 1395 of May 18, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of May 22, 1944. 
{For announcement of other chemicals not 
considered explosives or war materials and 
which may be imported without prior li- 
cense, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
13, 1942, and December 28, 1940, and Com- 
MERCE REPORTS of March 23, 1931, for an- 
nouncement of regulations governing impor- 
tation into Cuba of explosives and war 
materials. | 


“Humanized” or Modified Powdered 
Milk: Importation in Containers Weigh- 
ing up to 1 Pound Extended for Another 
Year.—“Humanized” milk and other 
powdered milk products classified in the 
Cuban customs tariff under item 246-E 
may continue to be imported into Cuba 
in containers having a capacity up to l 
pound for another year, according to 
decree No. 1550, published in the Official 
Gazette of June 7, 1944. 

{For announcement of decree No. 1916 of 
June 30, 1943, which originally permitted the 
importation of these products in 1l-pound 
containers, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 7, 1943.] 


Export Tax Established on Beverage 
Alcohol (Correction) —Exports of bever- 
age alcohol, liquors, or alcoholic bever- 
ages from Cuba will be subject to a tax 
of 30 cents per gallon ‘(base 50° Gay 
Lussac at temperature 15° C.) and $1 per 
case of 12 bottles (of 750 grams or three- 
fourths of 1 liter each) according to 
decree No. 1075 of April 26, 1944, which 
amended article 6 of decree No. 903 of 
April 6, 1944, instead of $0.50 per gallon 
and $2.50 per 12 bottles (of 750 grams or 
three-fourths of 1 liter each) as erro- 
neously announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 20, 1944. The rates of 
tax fixed under decree No. 1075 replaced 
those established under decree No. 903 
instead of applying in addition thereto. 

Alcohol for beverage, liquors, or alco- 
holic beverages with a graduation in ex- 
cess of 50° Gay Lussac at a temperature 
of 15° C. shall pay a proportional addi- 
tional surcharge at the rate of 30 cents 
for each gallon thereof, calculated on th2 
excess graduation of the alcohol. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Line _ Established.—Com- 
pania Dominicana de Aviacion, C. por A., 
was authorized on May 13, 1944, to es- 
tablish an aerial service in the Dominican 
Republic for the transportation of mail, 
express, and passengers. 
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Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Middle East Financial Conference.— 
According to the London press, experts 
representing 11 Middle East govern- 
ments, as well as representatives of the 
Government of India, the British and 
American Treasuries, the administration 
of occupied enemy territories, the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Department of the 
League of Nations, and French financial 
experts, have recently completed a 6-day 
conference in Cairo at which they dis- 
cussed financial problems of the Middle 
East. By the end of the conference they 
had drawn up a list of 28 resolutions out- 
lining the steps which they suggest that 
the various governments of Middle East 
countries take to prevent the spread of 
inflation, both now and in the post-war 
period. The resolutions are divided into 
three parts, dealing with taxation, loans 
and savings, and price policy and price 
control. The preamble to the resolutions 
notes that the present inflation in the 
Middle East is not the type of inflation 
which occurred in certain European 
countries after the last war and that all 
Middle East currencies are fully backed 
by gold or foreign exchange assets. 

The conference recommends that, in 
addition to the financial program sug- 
gested, the development of production be 
an objective of the Middle East govern- 
ments, in order that price levels in 
countries of the Middle East may be 
brought into a better equilibrium with 
each other and with those of other coun- 
tries and that post-war trade may be 
fostered. The taxation resolutions sug- 
gest that tax machinery be modernized. 


Transport and Communications 


Cairo-Damascus Air Line Estab- 
lished.—Air services between Cairo and 
Damascus were scheduled to be opened 
on June 5 by Misr Airworks, the only 
Egyptian civil aviation company oper- 
ating in Egypt. Schedules call for two 
flights weekly. 

Other passenger lines operated by 
Misr Airworks at present are: Cairo- 
Port Said twice daily; Cairo-Lydda 
(Palestine) and Cairo-Beirut (the Le- 
banon) daily; Cairo-Alexandria four 
times daily; Cairo-Assiut (Egypt) four 
times per week; and Cairo-Cyprus 


weekly. 
France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cinchona: Funds to Support Colonial 
Production Authorized.—The use of the 
French “Colonial Solidarity Funds,” es- 
tablished by the law of October 25, 1940, 
to support colonial production of cin- 
chona has been authorized by decree No. 
2207 of August 16, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) of August 21, 
1943. 


| See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
17, 1942, August 21, 1943, and May 20, 1944, 
for announcement of taxes established tc 
supply this fund.| 


} 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN. TRADE 


Special Sales Taxes Imposed on Speci- 
fied Industries and Trades.—Special 
taxes were imposed or revised in France, 
to cover administrative expenses of 
trade-organization committees for vari- 
ous sales concerns, brush wares, fancy 
turnery, management of seaports, indus- 
tries manufacturing preserved foods, 
mine timbers, retting and scutching of 
flax, electric equipment, farm work and 
threshing, and refrigeration, by decrees 
and orders published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel (Vichy) during August 1943. 

Several New Trade-Organization Com- 
mittees or Sections Formed.—Trade-Or- 
ganization committees or sections have 
been formed in France for alcohol de- 
naturers, photographic studios and lab- 
oratories, and charcoal and gasogene 
fuels, by decrees and orders published in 
the Journal Officiel (Vichy) during Au- 
gust 1943. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Phosphoric Acid, Anhydride, and Chlo- 
ride: Exportation Prohibited.—A recent 
decree prohibits the exportation of phos- 
phorie chlorides, phosphoric acid, col- 
ored phosphoric acid, and phosphoric 
anhydride from France, according to the 
European economic press of June 9, 1944. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wines and Musts of 1942 and Earlier 
Vintages: Price-Equalization Taxes in 
Tunisia Fixred.—Price-equalization taxes 
have been fixed in Tunisia on wines and 
musts of the 1942 and earlier vintages, 
by two orders of March 9, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 
10. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Postage Stamps, New or Used: Export 
Licenses Again Required in Tunisia for 
Any Destination.—Export licenses are 
again required for new or used postage 
stamps, exported from Tunisia to any 
destination, according to a notice to ex- 
porters published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of March 14, 1944. 

Postage stamps exported to unoccupied 
France, Algeria, French colonies, protec- 
torates, and mandated territories had 
been excepted from the general export- 
license requirement since October 30, 


1941. 
Gambia 


Exchange and Finance 


Record 1944 Appropriation.—The Gov- 
ernment of the Gambia recently author- 
ized an appropriation of £363,500, the 
largest in its history, for financing the 
public services during 1944. The sum 
represents an increase of 15.4 percent 
over the 1943 estimate of £314,900. 

Largest items of expenditure are under 
the heads of public utilities, £80,600; 
medical and health services, £60,000: and 
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miscellaneous services, £58,700. The 
Crown Law Office received a separate al- 
lotment for the first time of £2,143, while 
the appropriation for the Agricultural 
Department rose from £7,651 (1943) to 
more than £14,000. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Liberalization of Hoarding and Profit- 
eering Prevention Ordinance.—An order 
issued by the Indian Government in April 
1944 has modified the Hoarding and 
Profiteering Prevention Ordinance which 
became effective in India on October 16, 
1943. 

The principal change is a liberalizing 
of the profit margin permitted dealers. 
This profit margin had been fixed at not 
more than 20 percent above the landed 
cost of imported goods or the cost of pro- 
duction of goods locally produced. A 
margin in excess of 20 percent may now 
be added to the landed cost or the cost 
of production, provided the profit margin 
added is the normal one in the trade 
prior to August 1939 and provided fur- 
ther that the dealer has advised the Con- 
troller General of Civil Supplies of the 
higher profit margin he is adding and the 
Controller General does not, by special 
or general order, reduce this margin. 

The amending order authorizes the 
Controller General to issue certificates, 
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Agricultural Mission to 
Colombia 


Lawrence W. Witt, an agricul- 
tural economist, Raymond E. Cul- 
bertson, an agronomist, and Henry 
G. Lewis, a soil technologist, all of 
the U. S. Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, are on an agri- 
cultura] mission in the Republic of 
Colombia to work with experts of 
that country toward development 
of agricultural resources, particu- 
larly the production of crops that 
are complementary to those of the 
United States. 

In this cooperative undertaking 
assistance will be given to existing 
Colombian agencies, and consider- 
ation will be given to the organi- 
zation of such new agencies as may 
be required to provide a technical 
base for comprehensive agricul- 
tural planning and development. 
Agencies coming within this scope 
will include those concerned with 
increased production of tropical or 
complementary commodities, effi- 
cient water utilization, coloniza- 
tion and settlement, agricultural 
experiment stations, and agricul- 

» tural credit and marketing. Seeds, 
plant stocks, and plant specimens 
will be collected and sent to Wash- 
ington for propagation and scien- 
tific study. The work of the mis- 
sion is expected to require approx- 
imately 1 year. 
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acceptable as conclusive evidence of 
landed costs of particular imported ar- 
ticles. 

[For the announcement of the Hoarding 
and Profiteering Prevention Ordinance, sée 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 8, 
1944. } 


Exchange and Finance 


Control of Capital Issues Further Re- 
laxed.—The control of capital issues 
inaugurated in India by an order of May 
19, 1943, has been further relaxed ac- 
cording to a press notice issued by the 
Government of India on April 28, 1944. 

The control of capital issues was en- 
acted as an anti-inflationary measure to 
prevent the investment of funds in 
scarce materials and services for pur- 
poses not making any positive contribu- 
tion to the prosecution of the war on 
early production of essential consumers 
goods. The relaxation is made likewise 
as an anti-inflationary measure. 

The government press notice states 
that “the future industrial development 
of India, when the pressure of wartime 
conditions is eased, is likely to be greatly 
helped if corporations are already in ex- 
istence with adequate amounts of capital 
at their disposal for use in furthering 
that development at short notice. The 
Government has decided to allow issues 
of capital for such purposes, with some 
freedom, even if the schemes are still in 
an indefinite form. This procedure will 
provide a weapon against inflation if the 
great bulk of the capital so raised is 
invested in Defence Loans.”’ 

Hitherto the raising of capital for such 
long-range schemes has been allowed 
only if promoters had carried their plans 
to the extent of a definite scheme, re- 
vealing the nature of the plant required, 
and had also carried negotiations with 
suppliers of machinery up to a certain 
point. 

In addition to the condition of invest- 
ing the new capital raised for such long- 
term schemes in Defence Loans until it 
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can be made use of to further the pur- 
poses for which it has been raised in the 
post-war period, the following conditions 
are imposed: No prospectus or other invi- 
tation to the public to subscribe shall be 
issued until a prescribed proportion of 
the securities for issue has been privately 
subscribed by and allotted to the pro- 
moters themselves and their friends, or, 
in the case of old companies, has been 
allotted to existing shareholders in the 
company; the mere fact that a group has 
been granted permission to raise capital 
for the future establishment of a particu- 
lar enterprise cannot be taken to mean 
that the company already has a vested 
interest in such an undertaking nor does 
permission to float issues constitute a 
commitment of any kind as regards re- 
strictions under the Defence of India Act 
or under laws which may be enacted in 
the future; and that part of the capital 
raised which is invested in government 
securities will not be released until the 
Government is satisfied that the proper 
time for such release has come. These 
conditions are imposed for the protection 
of the public and the safeguarding of 
possible post-war planning. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 
1943, and February 5, 1944, for previous an- 
nouncements on this subject.]} 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Export Quota for Year Ending 
March 31, 1945.—Under a notice issued 
by the Export Trade Controller of the 
Government of India, May 31, 1944, the 
quota of wool for which export licenses 
will be issued during the year 1944—45 for 
shipment to the United States is estab- 
lished at 40,000 bales. This amount in- 
cludes the 28,000 bales set apart for ex- 
port by established shippers. 


Iran 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Special Limitation on Size, Weight, and 
Frequency of Postal Packages Re- 
moved.—Effective immediately, the limi- 
tation to 11 pounds in weight, or 18 
inches in length, or 42 inches length and 
girth combined, imposed by postal order 
No. 17471, has been removed for mails 
for civilian addressees in Iran, by terms 
of United States postal order No. 24940 
of June 8, 1944, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of June 13, 1944. 

The requirement that not more than 
one package might be sent during any 
1 week by or on behalf of the same person 
or firm to or for the same addressee is 
also removed, and perishable matter is 
again permitted to be sent to these areas 

The removal of these restrictions does 
not in any way affect the licensing re- 
quirements of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, nor does it remove the 
weight limitation of 2 ounces for air- 
mail articles sent to certain destinations. 

Prospective mailers are urged to limit 
their shipments to essential require- 
ments, so as not to exceed the facilities 
available for their dispatch. 

[Information concerning weight and other 


postal limitations may be obtained from local 
post offices. | 
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Mauritius 


Economic Conditions 


Considerable damage to the Mauritian 
sugar crop was caused by a cyclone which 
struck Mauritius and the French island 
of Reunion in the third week of April. 
A substantial part of the corn crop of 
Mauritius was also destroyed. 

Growers of sugarcane had been assured 
earlier in the year by the British Min- 
istry of Food that their total exportable 
surpluses to the end of 1946 would be 
purchased, provided such surpluses in 
their entirety were made available to the 
Ministry. 

The shortage of fertilizers during 1944 
will not be acute, according to a state- 
ment recently issued by the Controller 
of Supplies. The total available quan- 
tity of sulphate of ammonia is about 
11,000 tons, approximately 2,000 tons of 
which is required for corn and vegetable 
crops, leaving 9,000 tons available for 
cane cultivation. The supply of potash 
reportedly is adequate. 


NEW RaTIONING SYSTEM INTRODUCED 


The Mauritius Controller of Supplies 
is initiating a new points rationing 
scheme restricted to a scheduled list of 
foods which are currently in short sup- 
ply, according to the Mauritius Gazette 
of February 26. These include pulses, 
salted fish, butter, cheese, canned meat, 
condensed milk, salad oil, bacon, and 
ham. 


POPULATION CENSUS AUTHORIZED 


The Governor was authorized by the 
Census Ordinance, 1944, to have a popu- 
lation census taken early in the current 
year and to appoint a Census Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner for the 
purpose, according to an official notice 
dated January 27. The provisions of the 
ordinance apply also to the island of 
Rodrigues and to other dependencies of 
Mauritius. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Sugar Export Duties § An- 
nounced —The rate of the regular export 
duty to be levied on the 1943-44 sugar 
crop in Mauritius has been fixed at 5.09 
rupees per metric ton according to a re- 
cent proclamation of the Governor of the 
Colony. (1 rupee=$0.3012.) This rep- 
resents a decrease of 0.65 rupees (about 
20 cents in the United States currency) 
from the duty levied on the 1942—43 crop. 

In addition to the regular duty, a spe- 
cial export duty of 5 rupees per metric 
ton of the 1943-44 crop is proposed ina 
bill gazetted January 8 entitled the “Su- 
gar Special Export Duty Ordinance, 
1944.” One million rupees of the pro- 
ceeds are to be applied to the partial 
repayment of the loans made to sugar 
manufacturers under the provisions of 
the Sugar Industry Loan Ordinance, 
1930, and the balance is to be credited 
to the colony’s revenue in reimbursement 
of 1943-44 expenditure on the local raw- 
sugar subsidy. 

Tool Requirements to be Reported by 
Importers.—Regular importers of certain 
scheduled tools have been ordered to file 
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detailed estimates of their 1944 require- 
ments, together with returns of their im- 
ports during the basic period 1937-41, ac- 
cording to an order published in the 
Mauritius Gazette of February 26, 1944. 
Scheduled items include axes, forks, 
hammers, knives, picks, saws, shovels, 
and other tools. 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Improvement of Roads.—A program of 
construction, maintenance, and repair of 
roads is to be undertaken by the Sonora 
State Government at Hermosillo, Mex- 
ico, according to the Mexican press. 

New projects include roads from Mazo- 
cahui to Montezuma, 40 miles; from 
Oputo to Huachinera, 34 miles; and from 
San Miguelito to Colonia Oaxaca, 19 
miles. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Line Opened.—The Bienheim- 
Kaikoura section of the South Island 
main-trunk railway of New Zealand was 
officially opened on March 11 by the Min- 
ister of Railways. This reduced the gap 
between the rail heads of Wharanui and 
Parnassus to 14’ miles. The remaining 
section is reported nearing completion. 

Kaikoura, 120 miles from Christchurch, 
will be the chief station between Christ- 
church and Blenheim. A roundhouse, 
rail-car shed, turntable, and extensive 
stock-loading yards are to be provided. 


Paraguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Burlap and Cotion Sacks: Maximum 
Prices Established.—An Asuncion price 
of 60 centimos per yard for jute sacking 
material weighing 10 ounces, and prices 
ranging from 60 to 8&5 centimos each, de- 
pending wpon size, for burlap and cotton 
sacks were established by Paraguayan 
resolution No. 26 of May 19, 1944. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 25, 
1942, for previous announcement of the sales 
control of burlap and cotton sacks by the 


Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and In- 
dustry. | 


Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Export Duties Suspended.— 
The duties levied on exports of rubber 
from Peru by the Supreme resolution of 
June 24, 1926, have been suspended for 
the duration of the Rubber Agreement 
between the United States and Peru, ac- 
cording to a resolution of March 30, 1944. 

Horses: Exportation Prohibited.— 
Horses which can be of service in agri- 
culture, industry, or the Army may not 
be exported from Peru, according to a 
resolution dated March 24, 1944. Stud, 
show, and thoroughbred horses may be 
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exported with the permission of the Live- 
stock Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Remount Service of 
the Army. 


Transport and Communications 


Highway Construction.—The Peruvian 
Government is promoting the building of 
three trans-Andean highways designed 
to link coastal and Sierra Peru with the 
isolated Amazon area known as La Mon- 
tana. 

The southern highway, which is in 
early stages of construction, departs at 
Urcos from the existing Arequipa-Cuzco 
trunk line to penetrate the jungle area 
of the Departments of Cuzco and Madre 
de Dios via the valleys of the Rios Mar- 
capata and Inambari. 

The central highway, good in all 
weather, extends from Lima through 
Tingo Maria to the Rio Aguaytia, paral- 
leling the railroad as far as Cerro de 
Pasco. From the Rio Aguaytia to Pucall- 
pa on the Rio Ucayali the highway is 
passable for ordinary traffic only during 
the dry season. Pucallpa is the eastern 
terminus, and transportation from there 
to Iquitos is by river steamer. 

When the northern highway is com- 
pleted, it will extend from Chiclayo on 
the Pacific to Puerto Manuel Prado, on 
the Rio Maranon, slightly down-river 
from Borja. The eastern terminus of 
this highway likewise will be determined 
by the low-lying, swamp-ridden jungle 
of the Peruvian Amazonia subject to pro- 
longed annual inundations. The high- 
way will terminate at a point where the 
last of the foothills of the eastern slope 
of the Andes merge into the flat jungle 
and will coincide with the limit of navi- 
gation for sizable river craft on the Rio 
Maranon. The all-weather portion from 
Chiclayo as far as Olmos is reported 
complete; the part between Olmos and 
Bellavista, on the upper Rio Maranon, is 
still under construction. Exploratory 
surveys and the opening of the construc- 
tion trail of the Borja-Bellavista sec- 
tion was scheduled to begin late in May. 
This section will be approximately 211 
miles long and will parallel the right 
bank of the Rio Maranen to connect by 
a bridge with the Bellavista-Chiclayo 
section. 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dissolution of Trade Groups and Asso- 
ciations.—The ordinance of July 6, 1943, 
of the French Committee of National 
Liberation, dissolving the French Popu- 
lar Party and all associations, organiza- 
tions, and groups connected with it, was 
applied in Reunion by order of promul- 
gation No. 1655 C. A. of November 4, 
1943, published in the Journal and Bul- 
letin Officiel of November 12. 


Sierra Leone 


Economic Conditions 


The Governor of Sierra Leone has ap- 
pointed a committee to estimate the 
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humber of technically trained persons 
needed to execute various government 
and private post-war development plans, 
according to the Sierra Leone Gazette of 
January 20. 

Recommendations are to be made for 
the training of technicians for the ex- 
pansion of the training programs to meet 
future needs of the country. The de- 
sirability of establishing a technical 
training school under Government or 
private control will also be considered. 


RIcE CULTIVATION—A NEW INDUSTRY 


After 5 years of experimentation the 
Agricultural Department has succeeded 
in growing rice crops on a _.tidal flat 
which forms the bank of one of the rivers 
of the colony which is ordinarily inun- 
dated with salt water every 12 hours dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. 

The last rice harvest from this area is 
said to have yielded 37% bushels of 
paddy per acre in some sections. The 
success of these experimental crops, ac- 
cording to a recent report on the work, 
indicates that with suitable mechanical 
appliances such reclaimed areas might 
make Sierra Leone a _ rice-producing 
country. 


RIcE CONTROLS ANNOUNCED 


By the Defence (Movement of Rice) 
Order, 1944, the shipment of rice from 
the Protectorate is forbidden except 
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Reverse Lend-Lease in 


India 


The volume of reverse Lend- 
Lease aid provided to United States 
forces in India has gone up by 
leaps and bounds. In January and 
February of-this year alone Amer- 
ican troops received over $35,000,- 
000 worth of supplies. This was 
as much in 2 months as we had 

received in the entire year of 1942 

and half as much as we had re- 

ceived in the entire year of 1943. 
Reverse Lend-Lease aid fur- 

nished to the United States in 

India up to March 1, 1944, totaled 

almost $150,000,000. This came to 

us without payment on our part 
and saved many thousands of tons 
of shipping space. Petroleum 
products, including aviation gaso- 
line from the British refinery at 

Abadan for the United States Air 

Forces in India, make up a large 

part of the total. 

Other supplies received in the 2 
months of January and February 
1944, alone, included: 

6.800.000 pounds of vegetables. 

170,000 pairs of socks. 

300,000 yards of cloth. 

175,000 pairs of trousers. 
700,000 gallons of Diesel oil. 
200,000 sets of underwear. 
4,000,000 pounds of meat and 

fish. 

2,000,000 pounds of fruit. 

1,000,000 pounds of beverages. 

$00,000 pounds of bread. 

700,000 dozens of eggs. 
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Efficient Selling in Brazil 


Interest in improved foreign sales practice is increasing as firms in the 
United States begin to make preparations for post-war trading abroad. 
The following concrete example of selling in Brazil by a representative of a 
United States manufacturer of articles of common household consumption 
has been reported. The manufacturer’s export sales in 1934 contributed to 
a notable extent in keeping its plant in operation, and in 1940, the last year 
the product was available for export, 10 percent of the output went to Latin 
America. The company has set as a post-war export goal the sale abroad of 
50 percent of its production. 

This American manufacturer appointed a firm in one of the largest com- 
mercial centers as exclusive distributor for a country larger than the United 
States. It would have been better for his particular type of products had 
he appointed distributors in several different parts of Brazil. The appointed 
distributor granted a subagency to a firm in another part of Brazil, but it 
was later taken away and given to a different company. The first subagent 
then developed a similar product of his own, and in 2 years built up a 
satisfactory business. 

On a recent visit to Brazil of the alert, energetic manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, the former subagent referred to, after seeing the manufacturer’s 
new catalog in the Portuguese language, with attractive illustrations of 
installations and artistic designs suggesting interesting uses for the product, 
offered to abandon his own product for direct representation for the United 
States product. He was appointed a distributor in his territory for the 
company’s specialty, as well as for several other items manufactured by the 
company which formerly were imported direct by several stores in his city. 
No déliveries were promised until after the war, but, unless some other manu- 
facturer outdoes this one in simplifying the buying for the foreign importer, 
the firm probably will sell abroad more than the 50 percent of production 
that is the announced goal. 

Because of the success attending the efforts of this manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, the following contributory factors are cited as of possible interest 
to other United States manufacturers interested in doing business in Brazil: 
(1) The representative knew and was enthusiastic concerning his product, 
and he knew the language of the country; (2) the advertising literature was 
in Portuguese; (3) detailed illustrations were shown; (4) weights and meas- 
urements were given in metric.equivalents; (5) the component materials and 
the weight of the product were stated, in order that the customer might esti- 
mate the Brazilian import duties; (6) prices were shown as c. i. f. port of 
entry; (7) terms were as liberal as those the manufacturer himself, as an A-1 
credit risk, would demand. 
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under permit from the Director of Sup- 
plies and then only from certain specified 
areas, according to a notice in the Royal 
Gazette of May 4, 1944. 

In a census conducted in Freetown in 
January a total of 86.937 men, women, 
and children registered for rationing of 
rice. 

INDEX OF LIVING Costs 


The cost-of-living index in December 
1943 was 142 percent over that in 1939, 
according to a Gazette notice of Febru- 
ary 24. This represents an increase of 
only 8 percent since December 1942. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Railway Expenditures.— 
Revenue and expenditure of the Sierra 
Leone Railway for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1943, was £311,517 and 
£365,885, respectively, representing in- 
creases of 2.8 percent in revenue and 33.5 
in expenditure compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Turkish State Airline Services-—The 
1944 service of the Turkish State Airline 
was scheduled to begin on June 1 with 


the following flights: Daily round-trip 
services between Ankara and Istanbul, 
cxcept on Sunday; and between Adana 
and Ankara. Three weekly operations 
between Ankara-Afyon-Izmir; Ankara- 
Sivas-Erzurum; and Diyarbekir-Elaziz- 
Ankara 

Travelers to Diyarbekir, Van, Elaziz, 
and Erzurum, cities which are within a 
restricted military zone, must receive per- 
mission from the police authorities be- 
fore beginning their journey. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Cost OF LIVING 


There are two regularly published re- 
tail-price indexes in the Union whose re- 
sults vary because of different methods 
of computation. The Research Depart- 
ment of the South African Trades and 
Labor Council has published a statement 
based on information acquired from a 
family-budget survey which reveals that 
the cost of living has increased 44.6 per- 
cent since July 1938. The sharpest rises 
between the base month and April 1944 
are in canned fruit (183 percent), green 
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vegetables and fruit (200 percent), and 
beef (140 percent). 

However, the official Government sta- 
tistics for food, fuel, light, and rent show 
only a 28-percent rise over pre-war prices 
in the nine main urban areas of the 
country. The difference in these two sets 
of figures is partially explained by the 
method of drawing up an index figure 
when an article disappears from the 
market and is replaced by a substitute. 
If the price of the article was $1 when 
it disappeared and a substitute would 
cost $1.50, in the Government statistics 
no increase is shown at the time on the 
change-over; only if the price should 
rise from $1.50 to $1.55 or above would 
it be reflected in the cost-of-living fig- 
ures. The Trades and Labor Council de- 
clares that, as the general public must 
bear the whole increase, the fluctuation 
should be shown in the index at the time 
of substitution. 


Exchange and Finance 


Reserve Bank Act.—Clearly indicative 
of the satisfaction of Parliament and the 
country at large with the 25-year history 
of the South African Reserve Bank is the 
act recently passed which enlarges con- 
siderably the scope of the bank’s activi- 
ties and its powers. The occasion for the 
passage of this Act was the fact that un- 
der the Currency and Banking Act of 
1920 the newly created Reserve Bank was 
given the sole right of note issue for 25 
years. Had no action been taken, the 
bank would have lost this right in 1945. 
The new act gives the bank the exclusive 
right of note issue without any time limi- 
tation. 

The original act in 1920 provided that 
the bank’s notes should be convertible 
into gold but this was suspended by 
amendment in 1933. The new act makes 
the same provision with the stipulation 
that it may be suspended by proclama- 
tion of the Governor General. The Min- 
ister of Finance has stated that such ac- 
tion will be taken as soon as the act goes 
into effect. Another change is that the 
30 percent reserve which the bank is re- 
quired to hold against its note issue and 
other public liabilities must now be en- 
tirely in gold coin and bullion whereas 
formerly not more than one-fifth of the 
reserve might be in silver specie. 

Under the earlier law both the gover- 
nor and the deputy governor of the bank 
had to be persons “of tested banking ex- 
perience.”” The new measure relaxes that 
requirement with respect to the deputy 
governor. It is also provided that no 
shareholder may acquire more than 
£5,000 worth of stock, the limit under the 
earlier law being £10,000, though those 
who now hold £10,000 worth of stock may 
retain it. It is further provided that no 
stockholder not domiciled in the Union 
shall be entitled to vote at any meeting of 
stockholders. 

There has also been a modification in 
the allocation of the profits to the reserve 
fund, the Government, and the stock- 
holders. Previously, a reserve fund was 
built up out of profits but was not to 
exceed the paid-up capital of the bank, 
namely £1,000,000, all moneys over this to 
go to the Union Government subject toa 
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10-percent dividend to shareholders. 
The reserve fund having reached the 
prescribed limit, the new act, realizing 
that the bank’s operations are likely to 
expand, provides that 10 percent of the 
surplus shall’ be paid into the reserve 
fund before the remaining profits are 
paid over to the Union Government. 

In case of liquidation, the reserve fund 
and surplus assets were to be divided be- 
tween the Government and the stock- 
holders in the proportion of 60 to 40. In 
the light of the proposed expansion this 
has been modified and the new provision 
is that if the amount payable to a stock- 
holder exceeds the average market price 
of his holding over a certain 12 months’ 
period preceding liquidation, the excess 
“hall be paid to the Government. 

There is nothing in the new act con- 
firming the Reserve Bank’s present ex- 
clusive right to buy all the gold mined in 
the Union, nor is this power mentioned 
in the law of 1920. But in 1926, by an 
agreement with the Chamber of Mines, 
the bank was authorized to purchase all 
gold produced except that mined by the 
small producer. When the present war 
began the bank was given the right to 
buy the entire gold output and this regu- 
lation was later embodied in the emer- 
gency regulations which will expire 6 
months after the war. When this hap- 
pens, the agreement between the bank 
and the Chamber of Mines will still re- 
main in force. 

Commercial Banking.—Little change 
is evident in the commercial banking 
field in South Africa. Deposits and free 
reserves remain at high levels; advances 
and discounts have increased only 
slightly and the state of great liquidity 
has shown no appreciable change. The 
Minister of Finance recently stated that 
of the £14,0060,000 annual interest on the 
national debt, only £2,400,000 went to the 
commercial banks of the country. As 
the average rate of interest on the public 
debt is approximately 3.25 percent, it 
seems that the banks may hold some 
£75,000,000 worth of Government secu- 
rities. 

The Index of Available Credit of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa shows 
that there are vast unused credit facili- 
ties. This index has risen from 242 in 
January 1939 to 684 in December 1943 
and 727in April 1944. Theratio between 
bank debits to individual] accounts and 
demand deposits (including those of the 
Reserve Bank) would seem to indicate a 


‘slower rate of monetary velocity in the 


first quarter of 1944, despite the larger 
volume of clearing-house returns and 
cebits to individual accounts. 

The deputy-governor of the Reserve 
Bank recently estimated that at the end 
of 1942 the silver and copper coins in 
circulation (outside the banks and the 
Mint) amounted to £5,000,000. The total 
amount of Reserve bank notes in circu- 
lation on March 31, 1944, was £51,169.010 
10s. From this there must be deducted 
£3,567,011, representing the commercial 
banks’ holdings of Reserve bank notes, in 
order to ascertain the note circulation 
outside the banking system, namely 
£47,601,999 10s. This is roughly £2,000,- 
000 more than on December 31. 1943. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Rotenone Fights 
On Food Front 


(Continued from p. 9) 


purchasing power in the world markets 
and to make larger contributions to in- 
ter-American trade. Despite the indus- 
trial trend in Latin America, agriculture 
still is the basic production, particularly 
in the tropical countries. 

Already the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the coop- 
eration of the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, has distributed 
more than 200,000 derris cuttings to va- 
rious research stations, growers, and or- 
ganizations in the other American repub- 
lics. This material makes an excellent 
foundation of high-yielding stock for any 
derris industry which might be developed 
in this hemisphere. On the other hand, 
the Americas also have good sources of 
rotenone in the native lonchocarpus 
plants. 


Cultural Practices Compared 


Cultural practices for both derris and 
barbasco in this hemisphere are follow- 
ing certain patterns but have not been 
fully worked out. In general, it appears 
that barbasco appears to be well adapted 
for production on small farms—5 to 10 
acres. There has been considerable in- 
terest in the possibility of using derris as 
a cover crop on rubber plantations. It is 
a legume and low-growing, but harvest- 
ing difficulties may limit this use. Both 
are planted from short stem cuttings 
rather than seed. Derris flowers produce 
seeds in pods, but barbasco does not. 
About 2,000 cuttings of barbasco are 
planted per acre, and even more of derris 
are usually set out. 

The roots are harvested about 3 years 
after planting, depending upon soil fer- 
tility and rainfall. An acre will produce 
from 1 to 3 tons of air-dried roots. 

To date practically no machinery has 
been developed in this hemisphere for 
growing or harvesting either of these 
rotenone-producing plants. Until this is 
done, it appears that this crop will con- 
tinue to be solely a small-farm product. 


W hich Will Be Main Source? 


There are many factors that will play 
a role in determining which plant, derris 
or barbasco, will be the main source of 
rotenone insecticides in the future. 
Considerable experimental work has 
shown the great possibilities of increas- 
ing the rotenone content of the roots of 
these plants, and one strain with nearly 
20 percent rotenone content has been 
reported. In addition to high rotenone 
content, it is desirable to have high yield 
of roots per acre. Without a high yield 
of roots, high-percentage rotenone con- 
tent would be of limited value. As im- 
provement work continues, there does 
not seem to be a great choice between 
these two plants on these scores, but if 
there is any advantage it appears to be 
in favor of derris. 
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A third factor in determining the 
choice of these plants has to do with 
cultural practices, particularly harvest. 
Here barbasco has a great advantage be- 
cause, under cultivation, it is an erect 
growing shrub 6 to 8 feet high, while 
derris hugs the ground as a matted vine. 
Already, New World producers have 
stated that the cost of harvest of derris 
roots, with comparatively high rates of 
pay in this hemisphere, exceeds the re- 
turns received. 

There is need for considerable re- 
search to find out the relationships be- 
tween soil structure and fertility and root 
development in these crops. It is known 
that the rotenone content increases as 
the plant develops. There is no rotenone 
content in the first few months of 
growth. The rotenone is found in spe- 
cial cells scattered throughout the roots 
of the plant. These cells increase in 
number and size as the plant develops. 
There is no question about the import- 
ance of soil types having an effect upon 
the ease of harvest of roots. 

The advantage of barbasco in the case 
of harvest appears to swing the scale 
in its favor; even though it begins with 
some disadvantage in percentage of 
rotenone. There are some limitations, 
however, on the rapidity of the improve- 
ment work because of certain embargoes 
on the shipping of planting stock from 
various sources. 

On the market, preference is deter- 
mined by price, and usually barbasco 
has been a little lower in price. 


Dusting Powders 


The improvement of rotenone insecti- 
cides has developed rapidly. The kind 
of sprays and their methods of applica- 
tion have been improved greatly. For 
insecticides, rotenone is ordinarily used 
as a dusting powder or extract. The 
dusting powders are merely finely ground 
roots mixed with a carrier such as talc. 
These carriers differ according to the 
plant to be sprayed. Ordinarily dusting 
powders have a strength of about 1 per- 
cent. The extracts are made by some 
organic solvent, such as pine oil. These 
extracts often contain various small 
amounts of rotenone—less than 1 per- 
cent—and may be incorporated with 
other insecticidal material, such as 
pyrethrum. 


Output Mounting 


Production in this hemisphere is in- 
creasing gradually. There is intense 
interest in both Brazil and Peru. Belem, 
Brazil, is the marketing and manufac- 
turing center for both countries. With 
the extension of facilities for agricultural 
research in the Tropics of this hemi- 
sphere, these two plants should blossom 
forth with real possibilities for agricul- 
tural development. Right now the 
“home-grown” Western Hemisphere 
product, barbasco, appears to be the best 
bet. Research under way will give the 
final answer in a few years. 





Approximately 680,000 kilograms of 
silk cocoons were produced in Syria and 
the Lebanon in 1943. 
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Chemicals 


CiTRICc-AcCID PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of citric-acid crystals is 
now under way in Brazil at the Fazenda 
Amalia plant of I. R. F. Matarazzo. The 
daily output of 400 kilograms is expected 
to be increased soon; capacity produc- 
tion will eventually reach 1,000 kilo- 
grams. 

The normal consumption of citric acid 
in the Sao Paulo district averages be- 
tween 6,000 and 6,500 kilograms monthly, 
and for the whole of Brazil consumption 
is estimated at 15,000 kilograms. Since 
production of the I. R. F. Matarazzo 
plant already exceeds this amount, some 
of the material is expected to be avail- 
able for export. Brazil’s large sugar- 
producing capacity and its citrus-fruit 
output could furnish raw materials for 
greatly expanded production of citric 
acid. 

Industria Brasileira de Produtos 
Quimicos, Ltda., Sao Paulo, has a 
monthly production of 7% tons of liquid 
citric acid, equivalent to approximately 
2 metric tons of crystals. 

In pre-war years, Brazil’s requirements 
of citric acid were imported from Euro- 
pean sources, principally Italy and Ger- 
many; in 1939, imports totaled 207,692 
kilograms. Since that time, the United 
States has supplied practically the en- 
tire market; however, imports have been 
much smaller. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Some improvement in the fertilizer sit- 
uation in Barbados, British West Indies, 
is expected this year. About 75 percent 
of the normal supply will probably be 
available, compared with 50 percent in 
1943. Most of the potash has already 
been received and sufficient sulfate of 
ammonia will be obtained if shipping fa- 
cilities permit. 


InDIGO Exports From Et SALVADOR 


Exports of natural indigo from El Sal- 
vador in 1943 were almost twice the 1942 
figure. Even so, shipments were small, 
since production of this formerly im- 
portant crop permitted only 82 short tons 
to be exported. 


FERTILIZER DEVELOPMENTS, YUGOSLAVIA 


A sulfate factory at Osijek, Yugoslavia, 
has commenced operations, according to 
the Yugoslav press. Before the estab- 
lishment of the factory, vineyard grow- 
ers in that region suffered heavy losses 
because of the lack-of copper sulfate. 

A consignment of fertilizer recently re- 
ceived at Petrinje included some calcium 
nitrate; a shipment of potassium salts 
is expected from Germany. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Clay and Related 
Products 


POTTERY AND TILES, UGANDA 


Potteries are being built near kaolin 
deposits in Uganda, as a part of the plan 
of the Uganda Industrial Commission to 
encourage minor industries, the foreign 
press states. Students will be instructed 
in the building of simple kilns and in the 
making of pottery and tiles. 


Coal 


PLANS TO INCREASE COAL OUTPUT, CHINA 


With monthly coal consumption in Ho- 
nan, China, estimated at 75,000 tons and 
production, 60,000 tons, plans are being 
made to increase output. A petition for 
funds to carry out the plans has been 
made to the National Government. 


Soviets Expand “Makhorka” 
Planting 


‘Makhorka” a kind of coarse to- 
bacco that is very extensively used 
in the Soviet Union, is now eliciting 
active interest and attention on the 
part of the Soviet authorities. A 
Union-wide conference on the 
problems of planting and increas- 
ing the yield of this makhorka, 
called by the All-Union Commis- 
sariats of Agriculture and of the 
Foodstuffs industry, concluded its 
deliberation several weeks ago. 

During the course of the war, 
cultivation of this plant (says 
Pravda) has been adopted by col- 
lective farms of more than 20 east- 
ern and central Provinces, Terri- 
tories, and autonomous Republics. 
The Province of Ivanovo has ex- 
panded the acreage planted in 
makhorka threefold and has also 
increased the yield above the pre- 
war level. A record yield of 136 
centners per hectare was achieved 
on one of the collective farms in 
Kemerovo Province. 

At present the cultivation of 
makhorka is being restored at a 
rapid pace in the Poltava, Sumy, 
Chernigov, and Kiev Provinces. 

The recent conference worked 
out a system of incentive pay for 
collective farmers growing this 
plant. 
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Construction 


PROGRESS IN BUILDING, CANADA 


Permits to build 233 new houses were 
issued in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, frcm 
January to May 1944, and 600 more new 
houses are expected to be constructed 
during the remainder of the year. Prog- 
ress is being made on the $70,000 exten- 
sion of the Cclonel Belcher Military Hos- 
pital and the $135,000 building to house 
the Sea Cadets. The building occupied 
by the Royal Bank of Canada, which 
burned down 3 months ago, is being re- 
built. 

Building permits issued in greatcr 
Montreal, Canada, during April totaled 
$2,496,061 (Canadian currency), more 
than triple the April 1943 total of 
$774,164, reports a Canadian trade jour- 
nal. The value of construction for the 
first 4 months of 1944, amounting to 
$5,837,745, compared favorably with 
$1,945,669 for the corresponding period 
of 1943,; $4,864,139 in 1942, and $1,939,- 
300 in 1939. 


BUILDING REPAIRS, CHILE 


Construction activitiy in Concepcion 
and Chillan, Chile; is still hampered by 
a scarcity of nails and cement; however, 
repairs of public buildings are being 
planned. An allotment of 100,000 pesos 
has been granted for restoring the Con- 
cepcion municipal jail; 150,000 pesos for 
repair of the boys’ public school; and 
300,000 pesos for completion of the new 
municipal building, which will include 
the post office. 

Most of the 19 building permits issued 
during April in Valparaiso, Chile, were 
for repairs rather than new construc- 
tion. They were valued at 568,576 pesos. 
Permits issued in March numbered 18 
valued at 949,849 pesos. Vina del Mar 
issued only 20 building permits, with a 
value of 434,200 pcsos, during April, a 
decided decrease from the 41, valued at 
5,430,410 pesos, in March. 


MExIco’s BUILDING AND IRRIGATION 
PROJECTS 


Numerous office buildings and private 
residences are under construction in 
Mex'co City, Mexico, many of which are 
outstanding in their grandeur and size. 

Other building projects are under way 
throughout the country. An ice plant at 
Empalme (near Guaymas), which is 
practically finished, will have a 250-ton 
capacity, storage space for 9,000 tons of 
ice, and 5,600 cubic feet of refrigeration 
chambers. Ciudad Juarez issued 91 
puilding permits, totaling 486,000 pesos, 
during the 30-day period ended April 20. 
Two theaters are under construction, and 
plans to build a 1,000,000-pesos market 
are being considered. The irrigation 
project at Reynosa has not developed 
beyond the prel:minary stage. Work on 
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the State Technological School at Du- 
rango is at a standstill as a result of lack 
of funds. 

Very little activity was shown in pub- 
lic works programs during April. 


VENEZUELA’S BUILDING PLANS 


Building permits issued during April in 
Caracas, Venezuela, totaled 95 at a value 
of 6,320,575 bolivares, an increase in value 
over the monthly average for 1943, the 
peak year. The number issued was rela- 
tively small in comparison with the value 
because of the numerous apartment 
houses and office buildings being started. 

Hotels, new residential sections, and 
low-cost housing projects are reported 
to be under consideration in Maracaibo, 
Valencia, San Cristobal, and Barquisi- 
meto. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IMPROVEMENTS, CHILE 


The electric company supplying the 
city of Chillan, Chile, by direction of a 
Presidential decree, is to install within 
the next 6 months an additional 300- 
horsepower generator for direct current 
and is to replace 1,200 posts in bad con- 
dition. The iron wire now in use is to 
be replaced by not less than 30 metric 
tons of copper wire. 


REDUCTION IN CURRENT, GREECE 


Consumption of electricity has been 
restricted in Athens, Greece, because of 
a shortage of the fuel necessary for gen- 
erating power. All high-tension current 
was to be reduced 10 percent during Feb- 
ruary and 20 percent after March 1, as 
compared with January. Low-tension 
current used for industrial purposes was 
to be reduced 20 percent in February 
and 40 percent in March. No permits 
for extra quotas reportedly would be 
granted, and electric current would be 
cut off entirely if an establishment ex- 
ceeded its quota. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PERUVIAN FOOD-PRODUCTION CAMPAIGN 


Plans are under way for increased food 
production in the Sierra regions of Peru, 
and the Peruvian Government has ap- 
proved an investment of 4,609,437 soles 
in the project. 

According to a statement published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, agricultural 
experiment stations in each of the De- 
partments included in this over-all plan 
will receive additional technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel for rural field ex- 
tension work. Such extension work will 
require vehicles and work animals, a ma- 
chinery service and the supply of ade- 
quate hand tools, insecticides and fungi- 
cides, an office for the distribution and 
exchange of selected seed, demonstra- 
tions of the more extensive use of fer- 
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Towboats 
Help Supply Strategic 


Upper Amazon 


American-Built 


With the help of new American- 
built towboats, oil and other com- 
modities are now moving from 
Eastern Peru into the vast isolated 
Upper Amazon area of Brazil, 
according to reports reaching 
Washington (noted in a recent 
statement by the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs). 

The sturdy, powerful new boats 
are reportedly moving heavily 
laden barges back and forth regu- 
larly between Manaos and the Blue 
Goose Oil Wells on Peru’s Pachita 
River, 1,650 miles away. The traf- 
fic also benefits many intermediate 
points in the Upper Amazon. 

The Blue Goose Oil deposits were 
discovered about 6 years ago, and, 
so far as is known, they are the only 
dependable supply of petroleum in 
the Amazon Valley. A small re- 
finery has been installed there, pro- 
ducing about 2,000 barrels of gaso- 
line and oil a month. Shipment is 
made in drums. 

The towboats now used to move 
the petroleum into Brazil are built 
in the United States especially for 
service in the Upper Amazon. 
Measuring 13 by 50 feet and pow- 
ered by two 100-horsepower Diesel 
engines, the vesse!s can tow 2,000 
tons of freight at 3 miles per hour 
in still water. With a lighter load, 
they can move considerably faster. 
The craft can operate successfully 
in less than a meter’s depth of 
water. 

For deeper rivers, larger boats 
have been supplied which can tow 
as many as 20 barges at once. 
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tilizers, and an adequate stock of con- 
tainers for food products. The Depart- 
ments will receive during the first year a 
supply of selected fruit trees from abroad 
or from official domestic nurseries, and 
poultry raising also will be promoted. 

This campaign is to be conducted in 
the Sierra Departments of Ayacucho, 
Apurimac, Cajamarca, Cuzco, Huanuco, 
Huancavelica, Junia, and Puno, and in 
the Sierra regions of the Departments of 
Ancash, Arequipa, Lima, La Libertad, 
and Moquegua. 

The development of this program is 
independent of the work of the Food 
Production Mission of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs functioning 
under the Ministry of Agriculture as the 
Servicio Cooperativo Inter-Americano de 
Produccion Alimentos under an Agree- 
ment which expires May 19, 1944. Ne- 
gotiations are under way for the exten- 
sion of the activities for another year, 
and if successfully concluded, it may be 
assumed that this food-production cam- 
paign outlined by the Ministry will func- 
tion in close cooperation with the Co- 
ordinator’s Food Production Mission. 
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Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa Stocks, BAHIA, BRAZIL. 


Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia, 
Brazil, during April 1944 totaled 79,858 
bags of 60 kilograms each compared with 
208,330 bags in the corresponding month 
of 1943. 

Stocks of cocoa in Bahia were esti- 
mated at 141,467 bags as against 247,669 
bags at the end of April 1943. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE MARKET 


Inasmuch as April and May are the 
last 2 months of the Ecuadoran coffee 
season, deliveries at Guayaquil during 
those months were small. Deliveries in 
April amounted to only 300 quintals (1 
quintal=101.4 pounds), compared with 
700 quintals in March 1944. 

Exports of Ecuadoran coffee during the 
first 4 months of 1944 decreased about 
145,933 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 

Coffee exported from the ports of 
Guayaquil and Manta in April totaled 
7,427 bags of 60 kilograms each, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source, or a decrease 
of about 22 percent compared with April 
1943 exports. 

As practically all the better grades of 
the 1943 Ecuadoran coffee crop have been 
marketed and exported, the coffee re- 
ceived at Guayaquil and Manta during 
April was of inferior quality and for that 
reason prices declined rather sharply, 
especially compared with those received 
a year ago. During April, first-class cof- 
fee suitable for exportation to the United 
States was quoted at $8.90 per quintal, 
c. and f., New Orleans, as compared with 
$9.20 per quintal quoted in March? The 
average wholesale price of first-class 
coffee on the local market during April 
was $0.049 per pound, compared with 
$0.075 per pound in April 1943. 


COFFEE SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


Coffee exports from El Salvador during 
April 1944 decreased 25.96 percent as 
compared with April 1943 exports. How- 
ever, exports in the first 7 months of the 
quota year (October 1, 1943, through 
April 1944) show an increase of 5.90 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of the 
1942-43 quota year. 

Stocks of coffee in Salvadoran ports 
on April 30, 1944, amounted to 186,448 
bags of 60 kilograms each as compared 
with 189,416 bags on April 30, 1943. 

During April 1944, the Salvador Coffee 
Co., Inc., registered the sale of 175,691 
bags of coffee from the 1943-44 crop. 
Sales registered since July 1943, when the 
first sales of this crop were made, 
amounted in April to 797,632 bags, of 
which 662,658 bags have been sold to the 
United States. 

The decision of the Inter-American 
Coffee Board to increase the current 


quota by 10 percent is reported to have 


been welcomed enthusiastically by coffee 
growers, the trade, and the Salvador Cof- 
fee Co., Inc. This increase, it is believed, 
will allow El Salvador to dispose of all 
the present crop. 

The first rains of the wet season were 
delayed, and a small crop is being pre- 
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The battle begins 





dicted for the 1944-45 season. The new 
crop is now estimated at about 600,000 
bags, which will just about file the quota 
for the coming year, if the new quota is 
in line with those of the past. 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE SHOP 


Although the 1943-44 coffee crop of 
Venezuela was harvested some time ago, 
an accurate statement of its volume is 
not possible because of the alleged with- 
holding of stocks by dealers in the in- 
terior in the hope of higher prices. It is 
generally agreed, however, that the crop 
will not total 500,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, and may have amounted to only 
about 450,000 bags as compared with 
550,000 bags during 1942-43. This esti- 
mate is substantiated by the relatively 
low volume of exports, coffee-stock sta- 
tistics, and high domestic prices. 

Preliminary estimates of the 1944-45 
coffee crop are optimistic as a result of 
heavy flowerings throughout the country 
and favorable weather conditions. Ac- 
cording to the chief of the coffee section, 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario, field reports 
indicate that, given favorable weather, 
the next crop will reach 750,000 bags. 

Total coffee shipments during the first 
7 months of the current quota year were 
38 percent less than those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1942-43. Port and 
interior stocks of coffee in Venezuela, as 
reported to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
amounted to 242,825 bags on April 30, 
1944. 


Dairy Products 


CANADIANS BUTTER AND CHEESE DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


Canada’s new cheese contract with 
Great Britain calls for 125,000,000 pounds 
during the year which began May 1, 1944, 
at a price of 20 cents at the cheese fac- 
tories, according to the Canadian press. 
Farmers will get about 25 cents for 93 
score and 26 cents for 94 score. Last 


year’s contract was for 150,000,000 
pounds but only 125,000,000 pounds were 
shipped. 

The two butter ration coupons which 
became valid May 18 were to cover a 
period of 3 weeks instead of 2 weeks. 
This reduced the annual butter ration 
by one-half pound. Butter production 
in April, as in other recent months, was 
less than a year ago. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE Exports From NEW 
ZEALAND 


Exports of butter from New Zealand 
in February 1944 totaled 5,126 long tons 
compared with 9,315 tons in February 
1943, according to official figures pub- 
lished in New Zealand. Cheese exports 
amounted to 6,803 tons, as against 10,805 
tons in February 1943. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S DaIRY INDUSTRY 


Southern Rhodesia is essentially a pas- 
toral country, and some form of dairying 
is carried on in most sections. Although 
there has been expansion of the indus- 
try in recent years, the Colony is not 
producing enough dairy products to sup- 
ply its needs. This is particularly true of 
butter and cheese. Dried milk and con- 
densed milk are not produced at all. 

The following figures show the average 
production of milk and butterfat from 
herds recorded under the Southern 
Rhodesia Government Milk Recording 
Scheme during the past few years: 





Year Days Milk Butterfat 

Vum Pound I 
1430-40 Qs] 5 (0S 1u) 
1940-41 282 5, 546 24 
1941-42 280) 5, 622 20) 
1942-43 yan 4 6, 161 +) 





The dairy industry is controlled by the 
Dairy Act of 1937 which established the 
Dairy Industry Control Board. This 
Board is empowered, among other things, 
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to impose levies on imported dairy prod- 
ucts and to pay from such receipts, 
bounties on similar products exported 
or sold in the Colony. It may also use 
such levies for stabilizing prices of dairy 
produce, encouraging greater consump- 
tion, and assisting and encouraging 
dairy research. No levy is being collected 
on butter and cheese at the present time. 

Practically all farmers sell their fresh 
milk to cheese factories or creameries; 
others who live near towns and villages 
dispose of it by selling direct to con- 
sumers. Occasionally the farmers them- 
selves convert the milk into cheese. They 
can make butter only with a permit. 

The four registered creameries are lo- 
cated in the following places: Umtali, 
Salisbury, Gwelo, and Bulawayo. Seven 
factories manufacturing about 80 percent 
of the output of cheese, are located as 
follows: three at Chibinga and one each 
at Headlands, Salisbury, Gwelo, and 
Bulawayo. The chief varieties of cheese 
made are Cheddar and Gouda; Roque- 
fort is made in small quantities. 

During the first 3 months of this year 
the creameries purchased 454,784 pounds 
of butterfat and manufactured 552,987 
pounds of butter, as against 414,293 
pounds of butterfat and 495,311 pounds 
of butter during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. Cheese manufactured by 
factories and farm dairies totaled 202,412 
pounds during the first quarter of 1944, 
as against 192,255 pounds in the first 3 
months of 1943. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CANADIAN COMPANY PRODUCING APPLE 
SIRUP 


Apple growers in Ontario, Canada, 
may. soon find a ready market for wind- 
falls and other damaged apples which 
are usually wasted. 

A wine company at St. Catharines has 
commenced the experimental production 
of apple sirup, with a sugar content of 
60 percent. It may be used in cigarettes, 
cosmetics, and other commercial prod- 
ucts, as well as for a table delicacy and 
baby food. The process for making the 
sirup originated in the United States. 

According to Ontario Department of 
Agriculture officials, about 13 percent of 
Ontario’s 1943 apple production of 
2,371,700 bushels was wasted 


SWEETPOTATO CULTIVATION, U.S.S. R. 


The American sweetpotato is being 
successfully grown in the hottest and 
most arid regions of Central Asia, states 
the Moscow press, where conditions are 
not favorable to grow white potatoes. 

The All-Union Institute for the Study 
of Arid Subtropics in  Stalinabad, 
Tadzhikistan, recently received from 
Gruzia (Soviet Georgia) a valuable as- 
sortment of American seed sweetpota- 
toes. The collection contained 68 vari- 
eties, including several new Soviet cul- 
tures of the American plant. 

Experiments in the cultivation of the 
sweetpotato have demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of a yield of 20 tons or more ver 
hectare (1 hectare=2.471 acres). The 
Institute has reported that the sweet- 
potato is more productive in this area 
than the white potato and requires less 
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labor and care. It is also reported to be 
very high in food value and has great 
possibilities for industrial use. It is a 
good source of starch and _ alcohol. 
Silage made of sweetpotatoes is reported 
to be more nourishing than that made 
from corn. 


Grain and Products 


CANADIAN WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Wheat-flour production in Canadian 
mills in April 1944 totaled 1,948,537 bar- 
rels, a decrease of 108,818 barrels com- 
pared with the corresponding month last 
year. 

Production of wheat flour in Canada 
in the first 9 months of thé 1943-44 crop 
year (August 1943 through April 1944) 
totaled 18,714,700 barrels, as against 
17,649,127 barrels in the corresponding 
period of the 1942-43 crop year. 


BREAD AND FLOUR PRICES INCREASE IN EGYPT 


Effective May 18, 1944, the price of 
bread in Egypt increased to 39 milliemes 
per oke of 2.75 pounds, an increase of 
4 milliemes (approximately 1.6 cents in 
United States currency). This is the re- 
sult of a recent decision by the Egyptian 
Government to pay farmers 400 piasters 
per ardeb of 150 kilograms for the new 
wheat crop, instead of 300 piasters. 

The rise in wheat prices was said to 
have been granted because of increased 
production costs and also to induce 
farmers to grow more wheat. 

Flour used for making bread, which 
had been a mixture of 80 percent wheat 
and 20 percent barley, was changed, ef- 
fective April 1, 1944, to a mixture of two- 
thirds wheat and one-third millet. 


PERUVIAN RICE-PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


The Peruvian Government has re- 
cently authorized a loan of $1,202,254 
soles to encourage rice cultivation in the 
Department of Tumbes. This is in line 
with the Government’s efforts to expand 
rice acreage and attain self-sufficiency 
in that important food crop. 


RIcE-PRODUCTION PLANS, U.S. S. R. 


Measures are being taken to have the 
entire pre-war rice area of the Soviet 
Union planted next year. 

The Germans blew.up the main locks 
and the greater part of the irrigation 
earthworks for the rice fields of Kuban 
and consequently in the spring of 1943 
only enough rice for seeding purposes 
could be grown. 


Meats and Products 
UGANDA’s LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Development of the livestock industry 
in Uganda, British East Africa, has been 
rapid in recent years, according to the 
foreign press. There are 2,500,000 cat- 
tle and 3,250,000 sheep and goats in 
Uganda, and since the start of World 
War II about 400,000 cattle and 1,000,000 
sheep and goats have been slaughtered 
each year for food. 

Uganda also has been able to assist 
Kenya’s food-production. campaign by 
supplying many thousands of ploughing 
oxen, and also 1,000 head of cattle each 
month to the Athi River meat cannery. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Spices and Related Products 


SaGE CULTIVATION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


After 2 years of successful experimen- 
tation, sage is to be grown in Kent 
County, Ontario, Canada, on a commer- 
cial scale. One farmer plans to plant 
10 acres, from which he expects a yield 
of 1 ton per acre. 


Sugars and Products 
SucGAarR INDUSTRY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


The sugar-beet industry of southern 
Alberta, Canada, harvested beets from 
29,306 acres in 1943, the largest sugar- 
beet acreage in Alberta’s history, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. There were 1,342 
growers last year who delivered 298,934 
tons of beets to factories. Sugar output 
totaled 83,262,200 pounds. 


CANADIAN SUGAR RATION INCREASED 


The sugar ration in Canada for home 
canning and preserving is being in- 
creased to 23 pounds for each member 
of the family. Last year it was 10 
pounds. Special coupons will be good for 
10 pounds for canning and 26 preserve 
coupons will each be good for one-half 
pound of sugar varying quantities of 
sweet spread or canned fruit. This is in 
addition to the regular weekly ration. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Although sugar production in the 
Dominican Republic is still above the 
rate maintained during 1943, April 
showed the usual seasonal decrease from 
the peak month of March. A total of 
94,000 short tons was produced in April 
as compared with March output of 
108,000 tons. 

Production of the 1943-44 crop as of 
April 30, 1944, totaled 393,000 short tons, 
an increase of 23 percent over the 
amount of the preceding year’s crop on 
the corresponding date of 1943. 

As the period of the highest rate of 
production has passed and stocks are not 
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excessive, any problem of storage space 
for this crop is unlikely. 

With the advent of spring rains 
throughout the country, production will 
probably continue to decrease. How- 
ever, grinding will continue in some cen- 
trals until July, with final production 
expected to be upward of 550,000 short 


i Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SoLE-LEATHER ALLOTMENTS INCREASED, 
SWEDEN 


Sweden’s State Industrial Commission 
has decided to distribute sole leather to 
shoe factories for the July 1 to December 
31 period as it becomes available on the 
basis of 50 percent of each factory’s av- 
erage consumption of such leather for 
corresponding months in 1937, 1938, and 
1939. 

Allotments of sole leather to shoe fac- 
tories during the allocation period, 
March 1 to June 30, 1944, was increased 
from 30 to 50 percent of each factory’s 
consumption for the comparative 4 
months in 1937, 1938, and 1939. 


URUGUAYAN LEATHER AND SHOE INDUSTRIES 


Activity in Uruguayan tanneries sub- 
sided in May, all orders for leather for 
the winter season (June, July, and Au- 
gust) having been completed in March 
and April. Shortages of high-quality 
hides still prevail but the general situa- 
tion in the industry can be considered 
relatively satisfactory. 

Shortages in Uruguay of certain kinds 
of leather have resulted in attempts by 
shoe factories to build up inventories of 
such leathers. This action, together with 
increased costs of manufacture, has en- 
hanced the price of finished shoes. 

The tendency to lower quality in order 
to produce at a set price has been avoided 
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Japanese “Trade”—in Drug-Addiction and Degradation 


The Japanese have geen actively fostering the production of opium in 
occupied China, reports a reputable foreign journal. Li Chung-kung, mem- 
ber of the Opium Suppression Commission, in a radio talk from Chunking, 
stated that in the four northeastern Provinces which comprise Manchuria 
and Jehol there are 46,260 acres of land devoted to the cultivation of poppies, 
yield annually 2,800,000 pounds of opium. After 12 years of Japanese control 
of Manchuria and Jehol, the pernicious practice of taking opium—stimulated 
by the enemy—has assertedly made addicts of 13,000,000 Chinese, or about 
one-third of the total population (though this figure, to a westerner, cannot 


Furthermore, Li Chun-kung said, the Japanese have built large factories in 
Mukden, Chengteh, Harbin, and other cities to manufacture morphine, 
heroin, and similar narcotics. In Shansi 26 counties (“hsien’’) have been 
encouraged by the Japanese to grow poppies. These flowers also grow on 
more than 1,000 acres of land in Taiku county on which the residents must 
pay annually at least 2,000,000 Chinese dollars in taxes. 

Red narcotic pills, in bags of 10,000 each, are sold under military pressure to 
the Chinese in the enemy-controlled sections of southern Shansi and northern 
Honan. Smuggling the narcotics across the Yellow River into Free China has 
been attempted. These pills are manufactured by a Japanese drug concern 
at Tasinchuang in Honan. Trade in opium is also openly promoted by the 
Japanese in Sinchien in Kiangsi Province and in Canton and Swatow in 
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until recently, but the diminishing mar- 
gin of profit indicates that a change may 
be made in the future. 


Livestock 


SITUATION ImprROvES, U. S. S. R. 


The number of livestock on collective 
farms in Armenia in 1943 showed an in- 
crease as compared with 1940, according 
to the Moscow press. Cattle increased 
6.2 percent, sheep and goats 23 percent, 
swine 10 percent, and fowl 15 percent. 

The collective farms of seven counties 
of Nikolaev Province, situated on the left 
bank of the Dnieper River in territory 
recently recovered from the Germans, 
have organized 557 collective livestock 
farms. Farmers have pledged to restore 
all the collective livestock farms with a 
total herd of breeder livestock of 30,457 
cattle, 16,306 swime, 9,112 sheep, and 
170,000 fowl by January 1, 1945. 

The number of communal productive 
livestock in the collective farms of Gorki 
Province has increased continuously dur- 
ing the 3 years of war—cattle by 139,000 
head, swine by 87,000, and sheep and 
goats by 190,000 head. The number of 
cattle belonging to individual members 
of the collective farms in this Province 
increased 28.9 percent and of sheep and 
goats 24.7 percent. 


Lumber and 
Products 


HONDURAN LUMBER INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


Pine is the most extensive lumber re- 
source in Honduras. It has been used 
in the past mostly for fuel and to a 
limited extent for local construction; 
however, large amounts of lumber have 
been imported from the United States 
in the past. Now, as a result of wartime 
conditions, local facilities have been ex- 
panded to meet domestic requirements 
for building lumber and to provide some 
wood for export. 

The establishment of additional saw- 
mills is planned, particularly in the Mos- 
quitia district. These mills are expected 
to furnish supplies of pine, cedar, and 
other woods, for local use and for export. 


Post-War PLANS FOR FORESTRY DEVELOP- 
MENT, KENYA 


Shelter-belt schemes are under con- 
sideration by Kenya’s Soil and Water 
Conservation Committee, as a part of the 
colony’s post-war plans for forestry de- 
velopment according to foreign press re- 
ports. One belt has already been planted 
for experimental purposes, and another 
location has been suggested for addi- 
tional testing. 


LuMBER Stocks, U. K. 


Stocks of pitwood in the United King- 
dom are increasing and deliveries are 
being maintained in good volume, says 
a British trade journal. A larger pro- 
portion of the current consignments are 
hardwoods, whereas until recently soft- 
woods were in greater volume. Con- 
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sumption is steady, and demand is being 
met from deliveries. 

Occasional small shipments of pitwood 
of high quality and special sizes are im- 
ported from Canada. Some also is re- 
ceived from Newfoundland. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


The value of New Zealand’s imports of 
agricultural machinery increased from 
£NZ155,039 in 1942 to £NZ411,569 in 
1943. While gains were realized in almost 
all types imported, the value of reap- 
ers, binders, and harvesters increased 
tremendously—from £NZ8,718 to 
£NZ107,747. 

The following table lists in detail the 
kinds and value of agricultural machin- 
ery imported in 1942 and 1943: 





1942 1943 
Item 


Quan ; Quan al 
tity Value tity Value 


‘leaners and sepa 
rators (grain and 
seed) and parts 
‘ultivators and seed 
drills, hand-oper- 
ated 538 in 1, O47 2 754 
“ultivators, other 
kinds ! 2 132 TAS 
arts of cultivators 1, 676 3, OS4 
‘utters (chaff, tur- 
nip, and similar 
and parts 794 204 
Drills and sowers l 74 12 240) 
Fertilizer distribu 
tors 
Parts of drills, di 

tributors and sow 

ers 8,2 2, 24 
Harrows | 450 
Parts of harrows 11, V5 6,413 
Hayrakes (not hand 105 3, THE y 137 
Parts of hayrakes 

not hand 
\lowers 39 13. 4 
Parts of mowers 6, 860 OR, OE 
Plows, hand-worked 

single-furrow,mold 

board, not exceed 

ing 266 pounds net 

weight S70 3 3, 474 
Other kinds 52 621 263 4, 849 
Parts of plows 1,415 11, 877 
Presses: hay, wool 

and straw 35 6, O36 141 0. 516 
Rabbit traps and } 

ilar traps 1, 551 5, 237 
Reapers and bind 

ers; harvesters 20 &, 718 655 107, 747 
Parts of reapers, bind 

ers, and harvesters 18, 891 15,77 
Sheep-shearing and 

horse-clipping 

machinery, and 

parts 41, SBF $6, 195 
hreshing machine 

mills, and parts 
Agricultural mach 
inery, other kinds, 
and parts 25, 823 41, 835 
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TRACTOR Repair, U.S. S. R. 


In 1944 the Soviet tractor stations ex- 
pect a 50-percent increase in the num- 
ber of machines repaired above the 1943 
level. Workers of tractor stations ful- 
filling or surpassing their production 
quotas are awarded premiums. Never- 
theless, large numbers of tractors re- 
main idle because proper maintenance 
is not available. It is reported that in 
the Dzhambul Oblast less than half the 
860 tractors are in operation; this is 
also applicable to the Chimkent and 
Komsomolskaya stations. Few repair 
stations have been established in the 
southern oblasts and consequently trac- 
tors are not attended to until they ac- 
tually break down. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


The value of exports from Canada of 
nonferrous metals, excluding gold, was 
$102,728,000 (Canadian currency) in the 
period January to April 1944, compared 
with $107,058,000 in the first 4 months 
of the preceding year. 


GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT DOWN, COLOMBIA 


Production of 632,255 grams of gold 
and 331.859 grams of silver in the De- 
partment of Antioquia, Colombia, in 
April 1944 was the lowest output in many 
months. Lack of gold-mining machinery 
and replacements is said to have been 
the major cause. 


CHROMITE PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Refractory chromite production in- 
creased in April 1944 at Punta Gorda, 
Cuba, as a result of operations through- 
out the month at both the Cayoguan and 
Narciso mines. At Camaguey, the only 
other active refractory chromite area in 
Cuba, production and shipments con- 
tinued at the same rate as in recent 
months. 

Metallurgical chromite mining was 
more active than at any time in several 
years, with three mines working at the 
end of April. 


GOLD AND SILVER Output, Et SALVADOR 


Gold and silver mining in El] Salvador, 
second only to coffee as a source of in- 
come, continued in 1943 at about the 
same rate as in 1942. The value of the 
1943 output totaled $985,656 for gold and 
$99,444 for silver. 


PROSPECTIVE CLOSING OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
GOLD MINES 


Continued operation of some of the 
low-grade gold mines of South Africa is 
in question because of increasing work- 
ing costs and the lower grade of ore to 
be mined. In view of the concern of 
civic leaders over the prospective closing 
of two mines, notice of which was given 
3 months in advance, the South African 
Minister of Mines said that everything 
possible would be done to avert the 
closing. 
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Government assistance, for which a 
precedent has been established, is a 
possibility. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CHILEAN CEMENT INDUSTRY 


Early in March 1944 construction was 
begun of the cement plant, Juan Soldada, 
located 9 kilometers from the northern 
city of La Serena, Chile. The supply of 
raw material is believed to be sufficient 
for the continuation of exploitation for 
at least 70 years at an annual rate of 
200,000 metric tons. 

The foreign press reports that the de- 
mand for cement in Chile rose from 123,- 
000 metric tons in 1932 to 400,000 tons in 
1941, and has continued to increase 
steadily. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS 


Canada imported vegetable oils valued 
at $821,000 ‘Canadian currency) during 
April 1944, compared with $778,000 in 
April 1943. Vegetable-oil imports for the 
first 4 months of 1944 were valued at 
$3,893,000, compared with $3,498,000 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 


INCREASE IN PEANUT-OIL PRODUCTION, 
CUBA 


Cuba will probably need to import only 
small quantities of vegetable oils in 1944 
because production of peanuts for crush- 
ing purposes has increased sharply since 
the war began. Unshelled-peanut out- 
put in 1942 was about 42,000,000 pounds, 
increasing to an estimated 70,000,000 
pounds in 1943. Crushing capacity of 
the Island is about 100,000,000 pounds 
annually. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ECUADORAN MARKET FOR EDIBLE OIL 


There was little change in the Ecua- 
doran market for edible oil during March 
and April. Total imports for the first 3 
months of the year, largely from Argen- 
tina, amounted to 30,222 kilograms, com- 
pared with 49,961 kilograms for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1943. Prices on 
the local market improved slightly; Ar- 
gentine oil sold wholesale for between 
22 and 25 sucres per 14-liter bottle. 


SESAME PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The following table gives the estimated 
(revised) area and yield of sesame for the 
Provinces and Indian States, represent- 
ing about 86 percent of the total area 
under sesame cultivation in India: 








1942-43 1943-44 
Provinces and i ee Ne ale 
States 

Area Yield Area | Yield 

United Prov- | Long Long 

inces: Acres tons Acres tons 
Unmixed 264, 000 | 24, 000 217, 000 19, 000 
Mixed ! 1, 174, 000 108, 000 | 1, 094, 000 96, 000 
Madras 840,000 98, 000 697, 000 82, 000 
Bombay 593, 000 70, 000 697, 000 91, 000 

Central Prov- 
inces and 

Berar 461, 000 | 35, 000 438, 000 35, 000 
Bengal 172, 000 | 32, 000 204, 000 41, 000 
Bihar -| 118,000 | .16, 000 116, 000 14, 000 
Orissa 101,000 | 12,000 103, 000 13, 000 
Punjab 84, 000 8, 000 74, 000 7, 000 
Ajmer-Merwara 19, 000 1, 000 19, 000 2, 000 
Sind 9, 000 2, 000 8, 000 1, 000 
Hyderabad 471,000 41,000 479, 000 42, 000 
Kotah 47,000 | 3,000 51, 000 4, 000 
Bhopal 54,000 | 3,000 53,000 | 4,000 
Baroda 55,000 | 4,000 56,000 | 4,000 
Total 4, 462,000 457,000 4, 306,000 | 455, 000 

! Sesame mixed with other crops. Figures highly 


conjectural. 


Sesame grown in other areas of India 
has averaged for the past 5 years 689,000 
acres with a yield of 73,000 long tons. 


EXPORTS OF SESAME SEED, NICARAGUA 


Shipments of sesame seed from Nica- 
ragua during April amounted to 2,733,791 
pounds, all of which went either to Mex- 
ico or to the United States. Exports for 
the first 4 months of the year were about 
5,206,000 pounds, or roughly 65 percent 
of the estimated crop for export in 1944. 
It is expected that shipments will be 
terminated during June. 


SHORTAGE IN EDIBLE OILS, RUMANIA 


Production of edible oils, including 
sunflower oil, in Rumania was far below 
expectations in 1943, according to the 
Rumanian press. Unless the area under 
cultivation in Old Rumania has been in- 
creased, a further shortage is to be ex- 
pected from the current crop. 

Production of rapeseed in the area is 
reported to be almost negligible. 


SWEDEN’s IMPORTS OF OILS 


Sweden’s imports of vegetable oils in 
1943 amounted to 11,400 metric tons, 
compared with 22,600 in the preceding 
year. Oil-cake imports totaled 87,400 
tons, decreasing from 117,500 tons in 
1942. Linseed imports rose from 15,700 
tons in 1942 to 21,000 in 1943. Imports 
of copra amounted to 11,800 metric tons, 
an increase of 800 tons over 1942. 
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SHORTAGE OF VEGETABLE OILS IN VENEZUELA 


A severe shortage of vegetable oils 
exists in Venezuela because the sesame 
crop failed, and copra and babassu oil 
from Brazil have not been available. 
Manufacturers of soaps, candles, vege- 
table shortenings, and edible oils have 
been so seriously affected that some fac- 
tories have had to close down from time 
to time. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE, FRENCH Morocco 


The acute shortage of newsprint in 
French Morocco has made necessary a 
temporary curtailment in the number of 
copies of papers which North African 
plants can print. A 43-percent reduc- 
tion became effective May 10. 


ADVANCE IN PAPER CONSUMPTION, 
NICARAGUA 


Although consumption of paper in 
Nicaragua has advanced steadily during 
the past few years, a major portion of 
the increase can be attributed to tempo- 
rary factors such as generally better 
business conditions, establishment of ad- 
ditional government offices and agencies, 
work on the Inter-American Highway, 
which necessitates a large personnel 
force in Managua (headquarters for 
Honduras and Nicaragua), and increased 
circulation of locally printed newspapers, 
books, and magazines. All paper must 
be imported, as none is produced locally. 


PAPER MANUFACTURING, VENEZUELA 


Paper manufacturing in Venezuela is 
entirely dependent on foreign sources 
for raw materials, as there are no pulp- 
producing mills in the country. The 
feasibility of installing such a plant has 
been investigated, but forests are so 
isolated from transportation facilities 
and the market for the types of pulp 
which such a plant could produce is so 
limited that prospects are not encourag- 
ing. Paper manufactures are confined 
to wrapping paper, paper bags for 
cement and other products, and small 
quantities of container board for pack- 
aging bottles. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CoNSUMPTION, URUGUAY 


Gasoline consumed in Uruguay during 
the first 4 months of 1944 amounted to 
19,268 cubic meters, compared with 
19,641 cubic meters in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Kero- 
sene consumption was 9,276 and 17,253 
cubic meters, respectively. Gas oil used 
in the 1944 period amounted to 7,583 
cubic meters and in the earlier period, 
6,794 cubic meters. Consumption of fuel 
oil increased to 68,342 cubic meters in 
the first quarter of 1944 from 47,138 cubic 
meters in the first 4 months of 1943. 
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PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


Daily petroleum production in Vene- 
zuela increased during the last week of 
April but is still far short of. 1,000,000 
barrels, the aim by the end of 1944. Con- 
cession conversions under the 1943 Pe- 
troleum Law cover about 99 percent 
(4,600,000 hectares) of total petroleum- 
company holdings and are estimated to 
have yielded about 77,000,000 bolivares 
($24,900,000 U. S. currency) to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF TIRES AND TUBES, BRAZIL 


According to a Canadian Government 
publication, Brazil’s exports of tires and 
tubes during the first 9 months of 1943 
were valued at 139,600,000 cruzeiros 
compared with 149,000 cruzeiros in the 
entire year of 1940. 


Special Products 


JEWELRY SALES HIGHER, CANADA 


Sales of jewelry in the Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada, area are reported to be 
approximately 20 percent higher this 
year than in 1943, and stocks, particu- 


larly of metal wares, are low. Jewelry 
manufacturers, handicapped by labor 
shortages, are said to be unable to keep 
up with demands. 


BAMBOO CANES FOR BRUSH MAKING, EIRE 


Bamboo canes for brush making, for- 
merly imported from Japan, are being 
grown in Eire. Exports from Cork are 
reported to be valued at £5,000 annually. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


Canadian mills opened 34,695 bales of 
cotton (500 pounds each) in April, ac- 
cording to a Dominion trade journal. 
In the preceding month 39,774 bales were 
opened, and in April 1943, 38,994. 

Imports of raw cotton aggregated 
15,398,628 pounds during March, making 
a total of 40,095,828 pounds for the first 
quarter of 1944. This compares favor- 
ably with the 38,618,112 pounds received 
in the corresponding quarter of 1943. 


COTTON AND YARN PRODUCTION, CHINA 


In 1943 cultivators in Free China 
planted 20,878,000 shih mow (0.16474 


acres each) of cotton, from which a crop 
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of 6,073,000 shih tan (110.231 pounds 
each) is expected. In the preceding year 
20,296,000 shih mow were planted, giving 
a yield of 4,534,000 shih tan. 

Official crop figures probably will be 
somewhat lower because the above totals 
include many small lots which will never 
reach the market but will be retained by 
individual growers for their own use. 

Cotton grown in Yunnan Province, 
China, is mostly of the short-staple 
variety. 

One cotton mill, with 5,200 spindles, 
uses large quantities of the recently pro- 
moted tree cotton and in 1943 produced 
4,626 bales of yarn (40 bundles of 10% 
pounds each). During the preceding 
year 4,500 bales were produced and in 
1941 5,000. About 30,000 bolts of cloth 
were woven in 1943 and 34,000 in 1942. 

Another factory has two spinning 
mills, one with 17,600 spindles, and 
another, which was placed in operation 
in May 1943, with 7,000 spindles. Oper- 
ating on a basis of two shifts per day, 
these mills put out approximately 17,500 
bales of yarn. 

PERUVIAN COTTON CROP 


Growing conditions for the 1943-44 
Peruvian cotton crop throughout April 
were somewhat better than for the pre- 
ceding crop at the same stage of devel- 
opment, although no official crop es- 
timates have as yet been made. 

At the end of March, 95,026 quintals 
of the 1944 crop and 1,052,159 quintals of 
the 1943 crop had been sold. Statistics 
recently released indicate a production 
of 1,193,646.35 quintals during 1942-43— 
somewhat less than the 1,516,830 quin- 
tals reported for the preceding year. (1 
quintal=—101 pounds or 46 kilograms). 

In March, 2,327,784 kilograms of cot- 
ton were exported, compared with 1,603,- 
044 in the corresponding month of 1943. 
This brings the total since January 1 up 
to 7,482,511 kilograms made up of ship- 
ments to the following countries: 





January t January t 
March 1943 March 1944 


Argentina 279, 927 430, 625 
Bolivia 32, 1S 4, 446 
Colombia 1, 541 3, 427 
Costa Rica 102, 229 
Cuba 667, 17¢ 4, 62 
Chile 131, ¥72 

Ecuador 117, 049 $51,175 
Spain 675, 973 
United State 41, STO $20, 026 
United Kingdom s, 725, 291 3, 464, 141 
(ruatemala 279, 829 
Sweden Wo. 608 
Uruguay 41, 066 101, 715 


Total 6, 658, 077 $82, 511 





VENEZUELAN COTTON CROP 


About 4,500 metric tons of ginned cot- 
ton are expected from Venezuela's 1943- 
44 crop, according to official estimates. 
The preceding crop totaled 3,680 tons. 

Textile plants are concerned over a 
possible shortage of imported cotton for 
manufacture of high-grade fabrics. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE, YUNNAN PROVINCE, CHINA 


Sericulture in Yunnan Province, China, 
has declined in recent years. In 1943, 
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1,300 piculs of cocoons were produced, 
yielding about 200 piculs of raw silk. 
Some years ago the output of cocoons 
was approximately 3,000 piculs, or be- 
tween 275 and 300 piculs of raw silk. 
(1 picul=133 43 pounds.) 


SERICULTURE, U.S. S. R. 


Cultivation of silkworm cocoons has 
been expanding steadily in Tadzhikistan, 
in the Soviet Union, in the past several 
years, according to a Russian publication. 

Sufficient silk-worm eggs were pro- 
duced this year to permit distribution 
beyond the borders of Tadzhikistan, 3,000 
baskets having been sent to Uzbekistan 
and 10,000 to recently liberated areas in 
the Ukraine and Russia proper. 

This is particularly noteworthy be- 
cause in 1943 domestic production was 
sufficient for the Republic’s own breeders 
only, and prior to that year, silk worm 
eggs had to be procured from neighbor- 
ing republics. 


Synthetic Fibers 
RAYON CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


In 1943, approximately 81,465,000 yards 
of rayon fabrics were consumed in Can- 
ada, compared with 88,700,000 yards in 
1942, reports a Canadian trade journal. 
Domestic production amounted to 73,- 
000,000 yards, about 10,400,000 yards 
were imported, and 1,900,000 yards were 
exported. Production totaled 78,200,000 
yards in 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


In the first quarter of this year, 494,383 
pounds of rayon tire yarns were im- 
ported, valued at $235,985. 

Imports of rayon yarns aggregated 
1,310,896 pounds during the first quarter 
of 1944, and 835,794 pounds in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1943. Acetate 
yarns, single, accounted for 551,454 
pounds, and viscose yarns, single, 670,842 
pounds. These amounted to 417,849 and 
298,439 pounds, respectively, in the cor- 
responding months of 1943. 

Rayon staple fiber imports increased 
to 1,608,359 pounds in the January to 
March period of 1944, compared with 
1,521,939 pounds in the coresponding 
months of 1943. 


RAYON MILL TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
COLOMBIA 


Reports from Colombia indicate that 
a large rayon mill is to be established 
in Medellin. Another rayon mill in the 
vicinity will shortly be merged with a 
cotton mill. 


Wool and Products 
AUSTRALIAN WOOLEN INDUSTRY 


Australian woolen mills consumed 
429,290 bales of wool in the 1942-43 sea- 
son—somewhat below the record con- 
sumption of 470,515 bales in the preced- 
ing season, according to published re- 
ports. 

The woolen industry has developed 
steadily in the past few years. The fol- 
lowing table indicates its growth in New 
South Wales and Victoria. 





Item 


New South Wales 
Mills number 
Employees do 
Output value 
Fabrics produced square yards 
Blankets pairs 
Rugs and shawls number 
Victoria 
Mills number 
Employes s do 
Output value 
Cloths produced square yards 
Flannels do 
Blankets pairs 
Rugs and shawls number 
Hosiery and knitting mills do 
Employees do 
Value of output value 
Garments made number 
Stockings made dozen pairs 
Socks made 


do 


1938-39 





1939-40 1840-41 1941-42 
22 24 27 32 
6, 712 7, 490 8, 632 9, 364 
£4, 209, 710 £5, 040, 780 £6, 688, 530 £8, O48, O15 
12, 949, 108 14, 674, 179 16, 357, 076 18, O19, 158 
220), 207 254, 222 259, 472 368, 142 
53 56 58 62 
&, 806 11, 039 11, 999 12, 060 
£5, 956, 106 £10, 587, 546 £12, 908, 577 
13, 133, 128 17, 778, 217 17, 827, 084 
1, 852, 585 2, 240, 188 2, 211, 209 
297, 378 645, 324 709, 193 1, 252, 555 
77, 513 104, 734 62, 800 54, 993 
221 231 234 231 
12, 499 13, 206 13, 453 12, 090 
£5, 464, 417 £6,851, 475 £8, 059, 770 £8, 975, 065 
16, 553, 520 21, 508, OSO 21, 644, 608 23, 924, 496 
1, 615, 701 1, 805, 444 1, 713, 794 1, 382, 951 
1, 158, 222 1, 318, 437 1, 342, 417 1, 479, 776 








Queensland is reported to have three 
mills, South Australia four, and Tas- 
mania three, as of June 30, 1942. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION 


In the first quarter of 1944, 9,300,000 
pounds of raw wool were imported into 
Canada, as compared with 12,000,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1943, says a Canadian trade periodical. 
Imports of wool manufactures, includ- 
ing dress goods, linings, overcoatings, 
tweeds, worsteds, serges, and wool 
plushes, amounted to 1,983,073 pounds 
in the first 3 months of this year. In 
like months of 1943, these imports totaled 
2,203,623 pounds. 

Wool fabrics available for civilian use 
in 1943 were estimated at about 25,476,000 
yards. Since production for the armed 
forces is gradually tapering off, it is be- 


lieved that large quantities will be avail- 
able in 1944 unless difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in retaining sufficient work- 
ers. Production and import figures for 
the past 5 years, selected from published 
sources, are as follows: 





Production 


ae Imports, 

Year civilian 

Military Civilian 
Yards Yards Yards 

1939 597, COO | 16, 593, 000 11, 414, 000 
1940... 9,959,000 = 16, 435, 000 14, 788, 000 
1941 4,746,000 22, 024, 000 14, 159, 000 
1042 15, 247, 000 12, 549, 000 13, 209, 000 
1943 13, 155, 000 | 12, 546, 000 12, 930, 000 





TRAQ’Ss WOOL MARKET 


Iraq’s wool market was somewhat more 
active in March than in February. 
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Exports of wool in February amounted 
to 676 metric tons, whereas in January 
only 224 tons were shipped. 

Stocks at the end of March were un- 
officially estimated at 3,000 tons. 


WooL PLANT TO BE ESTABLISHED IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Plans are under way for establish- 
ment of a wool plant at Durban, Union 
of South Africa, by an Australian firm, 
reports a British trade publication. It 
is proposed to install equipment for 
scouring, carbonizing, and French-comb- 
ing South African wools. Wool felts also 
are to be made. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SALVAGE PROGRAM, U. K. 


A fiber-recovery plant in the United 
Kingdom has made a definite contribu- 
tion toward the country’s salvage pro- 
gram, according to a British trade pub- 
lication. 

One section has adapted grass-drying 
equipment to recondition fibers which 
have been damaged by fire or water. 
Another section collects materials such 
as used binder twine, rope ends, .and 
other waste from rope works. These are 
torn up, processed, and returned to man- 
ufacturers-in the form of baled tow. 


Wearing Apparel 
CANADIAN HAT AND CaP INDUSTRY 


Canada’s hat and cap industry com- 
prised 171 establishments with 5,708 em- 
ployees in 1942, and output was valued at 
$21,703,134, according to published re- 
ports. 

Women’s wool felt hats represented the 
highest value, $3,337,146. Other leading 
classes included men’s fur felt hats, $3,- 
282,711; uniform caps, $2,228,102; wom- 
en’s straw hats, $1,971,483; women’s fur 
felt hats $1,834,010, and cloth caps 
$1,500,612. 


RETAIL SALES, CANADA 


Retail sales of wearing apparel in 
Canada were higher during the first 
quarter of this year than in the first 
3 months of 1943, according to the Cana- 
dian press. 

Men’s clothing stores reported an ad- 
vance of 7 percent in March over March 
1943, or a 3-percent increase for the first 
quarter. Sales in women’s clothing 
stores in March increased 13 percent 
over a year ago, or 4 percent for the 
January to March period. Department 
stores reported March 1944 sales of men’s 
and boys’ clothing 18 percent higher, 
and women’s and children’s clothing 16 
percent higher than those in March 1943. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Topacco Crop, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Transplanting of tobacco seedlings for 
the 1944-45 crop started in Bahia, Bra- 
zil,in May. Although it is still too early 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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| Trade-Mark Applications 


Brazil.—The following applications for 


trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Official Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from the date of publication: 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tion for trade-mark registration was 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1944 
Yankee No. 36-—Foot wear June 
Americano No. 7—Agricultural and Do 
horticultural machin- 
ery and parts 
Garsenil No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do 
cal preparation 
Aselan No. 3 4 medicinal June 
and pharmaceutical 
preparation 
Proteo-Liver No. 3—A medicinal and Do 
pharmaceutical prod- 


uct. 
No. 3—Anti-coagulant May 3 
compound. 
Arizona No. 46—Cleansing prod- Do 
ucts. 
Bakoil No. 47—Illuminating, Do 
heating or lubricating 
oils and fuels; prod- 
ucts of petroleum 
ac 


Anticlot 


Estanoil 10 Do 

Codalgex No 4 pharmaceuti- Do 
cal product. Do. 

Codamin do Do 

Orthamide do Do 

Solventerol No. 3—-A pharmaceuti- Do 
cal preparation 

Nefrocritol No. 2—A pharmaceuti- Do 
cal preparation 

Tampico No. 43—Refreshments Do 

Eye Sha-Do No. 36—Shoes Do 

Cronosina No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Dx 
cal product 

Penicileno do May 31 

Penicilase No. 3—A pharmaceut By 
cal preparation 

Penil-septine do Do 

Gino-penicil do Do 

Fibrex No. 7—Cotton-ginning Do 
machinery 

Crepgum No. 1—A chemical for Do 
yarn torsion fixing 

Minerva No. 2—-Chemical prod- Do 
ucts used in agricul- 
tural, horticultural 
veterinary and sani- 
tary purposes 

Zoovitam No. 41—Vitamin bear- Do 
ing fish oil. 

Homovitam do Do 

Liberdade No. 46—Matches Do 

Vuleao No. 1—Chemical paints Do 
and powdered min- 
erais 

Octin No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do 
cal product 

Lincoln No. 48—Perfumery and Do 
soaps 

Hercules No. 1—Caustic soda Do 

Biorene No. 48—Perfumery and | June 1 
soaps 

Interoil No. 47—Lubricants and Do 
fuels 

Columbia Title of Insurance Co Do 

Companhia Inter- do Dy 

national De Se- 
guros. 

Fluxobil No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do 
cal preparation 

Algecida ao De 

Tonsunal No 4 pharmaceuti- Do 
cal product. 

Morisol No. 1—A chemical yarn Do 
torsion fixer 

Syntogum No. 1—Sizing for textiles By 








Tomorrow 


Date of 
Trade-mark Commoaity publica 
tion 
[444 
Calmal and Poli Chemico - pharmaceut May 4 
mentol cal products 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks were 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of Guatemala, dated May 24, 1944, 
and June 8, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed within 40 days following the date 
of publication: 





Date of 
Ira ark Cla N rodi public 
110 
Mick No. 46-—¢ N May 24 
im, et 
Winal N Perfumery, toilet | May 22 
r es, cl ical and 
pharmaceutical prep 
arations,and medicinal 
Sedawit 6 roilet articles, Dy 
chemical, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical 
| ira 
Pan American Air-| No commercial classif June 
ways System cation-trade-mark 
1 er 
i ria 
Pan Ameri LD 
World Airway 
Clipper D 
Sistema Pan Amer- ! I) 
ican Airway 
Pan Amer i! Al ] 1) 
ways, Ine 
Tosantil N Clas Chemica DD) 
nd 
maceutical preparations 
ruil } DD 
Hamiltor No. 27—Watel 1) 
Etiquet N { Pharmaceutical Jume 
pr I 
(7uayacost N b let irticies, Fume 
( 
1 hart ! 
nrenaratior 
Nosuprina 1 1) 
ranigen ! DD 
Ascaridol N f | let artick ind Jum ‘ 
yharmaceu il prey 
ur 
Dr. Pepper... lor , Syruy Do 
Calcionil 6— Pharmaceutical prod May 30 
Laboratorios On a DD 
Pentalom 1c Do 
Coli-Om le D) 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for registration of trade-marks were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 





Date f 

rrad irk rr publica 
t i 
44 
( lar ru I " June 

pr 

Astrocar 1) 
Calcivitol 1 I) 
Saloment le LD 
Digitotal rt 1) 
restodrin i D 
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Date of 
Prade-mark Product publica 
tior 
944 
ronivimin Drugstore ind = chemical June 1 
products 
Hormodrin do De 
Neo-aluetal do ey 
Hercules Paints and varnishe June 
Dorley Perfumery { toilet 1) 
Lumifilina Drugstore ind hemical May 31 
produ 
Tabu Classes, 3,8, 11, 12, 16, 19, 20, 9 June 
21, 24, 25 
Mentoformio Drugstore ind chemical Fur 
produc 
Vimin do DD 
Exadrin do ID) 
Cak Beverages June fi 
Repren Optical and photographi Jun 
material and instrument 
leep Beverages June ¢ 
Cromoplex Paints and varnishes 1) 
Paredol ao Ly 
Cardenal d Ly 
Alba Flos d iBT 
Albamar Paint ind Vari re By 
Revocoi de DD 
Albasol di Dy 
Presconat de ay 
Miniocron de > 
Cuer i Do 
Kepega Stationery, books, printed May 24 
materia 
Hepavifer Drugstore ind=s chemica May 23 
‘ prodt 
Clermon Perfun nd May 2 
UlItravioleta d > 
B i-Dea ! D> 
™ nty Pobace ind ¢ i May 23 
Eucok Drugst Ma 24 
produ 
Seda ( M >| 
S na Mi c M 4 
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(Continued from p. 27 


to estimate the possible yield, favorable 
weather conditions, plus the relatively 
high prices now being received for the 
product, lead experts to believe that the 
1944-45 crop probably will be larger than 
that for 1943-44, when 42,900,000 pounds 
of leaf were harvested. 


PERUVIAN TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


In 1943, permits to tobacco growers 
in Peru provided for a 20 percent increase 
in leaf production over 1942. Under the 
present system, the area planted each 
year is planned by Estanco del Tabaco, a 
Government monopoly, which agency 
also directs all tobacco manufacturing 
activity in the country. 

Domestic consumption of locally made 
cigarettes is increasing. Domestic pro- 
duction of cigarettes in 1943 totaled 
1,259,000,000 units of which 1,199,000,000 
units were consumed by the local popu- 
lation as compared with production of 
1,119,600,000 units and consumption of 
1,040,000,000 units in 1942. 





Plastics for Railroad Car 

Fireproof, paper-based plastics are 
being used in the construction of a new 
kind of railroad baggage car in Great 
Britain, states a British trade journal. 
Twenty percent lighter than older-style 
cars, this new lighter model makes it 
possible for the engine to haul a corre- 
spondingly heavier load. Considerable 
savings of steel and wood have also been 
nade possible. 
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U. S. Trade in 1943 


(Continued from p. 3) 


was also considerably larger in value in 
comparison with the 1936-38 average. 
United States purchases of Argentine 
grains were unusually heavy during a 
part of that period. 


Significance of the Trade 


The significance of the marked expan- 
sion in the trade lies in its substantial 
contribution to the war effort. 

Increases in imports from the other 
American Republics denote the procure- 
ment of additional foodstuffs for this 
country, besides the acquisition, under 
Government sponsorship, of strategic 
materials, which, together with our own 
ingenious development of substitute ma- 
terials, made possible the enormous pro- 
duction of implements of war. 

The expansion in exports demonstrates 
the practical application of the Good 
Neighbor policy and Western Hemisphere 
collaboration. Supplies essential to the 

development of Latin American industries 
and their contribution to the war as well 


TABLE 1. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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TOMORROW IS TOO LATE 


BUY THAT WAR BOND 


TODAY 




















as maintenance of the domestic econo- 
mies of the countries made up the bulk of 
exports. 

Both export and import trade indicate 
the cooperative effort of the countries of 


this hemisphere in furnishing their ma- 
terials and products for furtherance of 
the war cause, a phase that overshadowed 
customary business operations of foreign 
trade in 1943. 


United States Merchandise Trade with Each of the American Republics in War and Pre-War Years 





Country 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING, REEXPORTS 


Total, 20 Republics 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Central America, total 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama, Republic of 
FE! Salvador 
Dominican Republic 
Haiti. _. 
South America, total 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


GENERAL IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


Total, 20 Republics 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Central America, total] 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama, Republic of 
E] Salvador 
Dominican Republic 
Haiti 
South America, total 
Argentina, 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 





Value in thousands of dollars 





on 1938 1939 1940 1941 
average 
| 
| 
1 484, 609 480, 580 548, 964 682, 664 901, 957 | 
82, 502 62, 016 83, 177 96, 940 159, 107 
78, 672 76, 331 81, 646 84, 693 125, 766 
41, 708 35, 100 45, 393 57, 812 81, 920 
4, 318 5, 449 9, 786 11, 537 12, 935 
6, 342 6. 861 &, 574 9,117 10, 639 
5, 587 6, 292 5, 812 7, 291 8, 879 
2, 857 2, 807 4, 297 6,115 8, 711 
119, 288 10, 165 12, 752 19, 071 34, 861 | 
3, 316 3, 526 4,172 4, 681 5, 895 | 
5, 581 6, 780 6, 998 9, 301 
3, 889 5, 128 4, 618 5, 778 
272, 256 326, 841 431, 603 520, O85 
79, 295 70, 945 106, 874 109, 314 
4, 941 4,512 7, 763 11, 980 
59, 869 80, 345 110, 588 147, 897 
21, 446 26, 791 43, 429 57, 474 
35, 930 1, 277 51, 690 65, 589 
3, 896 5, 900 6, 412 8, 417 
570 675 1, 238 1, 065 
16, 444 19, 246 23, 123 31. 766 
&, 931 }, 183 11, 275 18, 413 
40, 934 61, 966 69, 211 68, 170 
1 §42, 389 452, 947 517, 556 619, 412 1, 007, 990 
52, 696 49, 030 56, 266 75, 780 9&, 445 
127, 070 105, 691 104, 930 105, 425 181, 061 
1 32, 045 30, 825 34, 349 38, 747 45,114 
3, 961 4,102 3, 230 3, 921 8, 719 
9, 168 | 9, 529 10, 725 11, 091 12, 706 
5,815 5, 692 7,031 9, 521 8, 602 
2, 492 2, 478 2, 902 2, 907 3, 157 
14,190 3, 352 3 4, 279 4, 727 
6, 419 5, 672 7, 028 7, 203 
6, 159 5, 745 5, 369 9, 745 
2, 560 2, 967 3, 618 7, 484 
321, 860 258, 689 390, 473 666, 141 
81,844 ), 709 83, 301 166, 618 
932 R65 5, 668 27, 338 
106, 858 97, 933 105, 155 183, 892 
33, 580 28, 268 64, 941 111, 721 
48, 276 49, 398 47, 600 52, 832 
3, 309 2, 584 , 513 4, 762 7, 483 
990 1, 336 1, 803 1, 884 3, 391 
12, 787 12,813 13, 959 17, 943 23, 706 
10, 264 4, 751 9, 375 17, 629 39, 764 
23, 020 20, 032 23, 613 41, 590 49, 396 


Percentage increase(+-) 
or decrease (—) 1943 over— 


| | 
. . | 1936-38 | ; 
1942 1943 ma = | oe 
| | | 
717,882 | 818,935} +69.0 | —9.2 414.1 
147. 663 186,282 |  +125.8 +17.1 | +26. 2 
133, 230 133, 937 | +70.3 | +6.5 | +.5 
60, 509 81, 146 | +94. 6 | —.9 | +34. 1 
7,213 10,667 | +147.0 —17.5 | +47. 9 
9, 331 10, 235 | +61. 4 | —3.8 | +9.7 
5, 997 6, 137 +9. 8 | —30.9 | +2.3 
4, 446 | 7,079 +147.7 | —18.7 | +59. 2 
28, 064 | 40,015 | +107.5 | +14. 8 | 442.6 
5, 458 | 7,013 | +111.5 | +19.0 +28. 5 
9, 262 12.386 | +121.9 433.2 433.7 
5, 152 7, 437. | +91. 2 | +28. 7 | +444 
362, 066 397, 747 | +46. 1 | —23.5 +9.9 
71, 866 31, 818 —59.9 | —70.9 —55.7 
11, 0O8 { 13, 9R2 | +183. 0 | +16. 7 +27.0 
105,040 | 156,308} +4161.1 | +5.7 +48. 8 
41, 200 | 42, 910 +100. 1 | —25.3 +4, 1 
30, 417 46, 283 +28.8 | —29.4 +52. 2 
8, 933 10, 972 | +181. 6 | +30. 4 +22. 8 
1, 655 1,885 |  +230.7 | +77.0 +13.9 
27, 537 34,428 | +109.4 | +8.4 +25. 0 
17, 292 14, 453 | +61.8 | —21.5 | —16,4 
47,118 44, 708 | +9. 2 | —34. 4 | —5.1 
} } 
977,464 | 1,300,840} +141.5 +29. 9 | +34.0 
123, 939 192,704 |  +265.7 495. 7 +55. 5 
161, 043 291, 812 +129.6 | +61. 2 | +81. 2 
46, 046 51, 599 | +61.0 | +14.4 | +12. 1 
6, 042 8,895 | +1246 | +2.0 +47. 2 
15, 506 16, 201 | +76. 7 +27.5 +4.5 
5, 269 4, 893 | —15.9 —43.1 —7.1 
4, 572 5,661 | +127.2 | +79.3 | +23.8 
2, 745 1, 457 | —65. 2 | —69. 2 | —46.9 
11,912 14,492} +125.8| +4101.2 +21.7 
8, 411 11, 665 +89.4) +19.7 | +38. 7 
6, 082 8, 013 +213.0 | 47.1 | +31. 7 
631, 944 754,047} +4134.3 | +13, 2 +19. 3 
149,853 | 144, 846 +77.0 —13.1 3.4 
26. 006 22, 945 (2) mY —I11'3 
165, 215 228,498 | +113.8 +24.3 +38. 8 
139, 890 141, 416 4321. 1 +26. 6 +1.1 
77, 832 98, 419 | +103. 9 +86. 3 +26. 5 
8, 726 13, 710 | +314.3 +83. 2 +57. 1 
3, 030 3, 458 +249. 3 +2.0 +14. 1 
20, 562 26, 309 +105. 7 +11.0 +27.9 
20, 646 48, 662 +374. 1 +22. 4 +135. 7 
20, 184 25, 784 +12. 0 —47.8 +27.7 








! Includes Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937. 
2 Increase over 1,000 percent, 
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[Millions and tenths of millions of dollars. 
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Balance of Trade With the American Republics 


Excess of exports over imports (+), excess of imports over exports (—)] 





Country 


Total, 20 Republics 


Mexico : 
Cuba 


Central America, total__ 


Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 


Panama, Republic of 


E] Salvador. 


Dominican Republic. -- 


Haiti 


South America, total____ 


Argentina__ 
Bolivia_- 
Brazil__. 
Chile__.___- 
Colombia. -- 
Ecuador cm 
Paraguay - - 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


1936-38 
average 


+17.9 


1939 


—13 
+2. 
+2. 
—] 
+O. 
—4, 


+38 


“Iho * pote 


we tow eo OD Owe 


POWD 


i ee 


Merchandise 


1940 1941 
+63.3 —106.0 
+21.2 | +60.7 
—2.7 | —55.3 
+19. 1 +36. 8 
+7.6 +4. 2 
—2.0 —2.1 
—2.2 +.3 
+3. 2 +5.6 
+14.8 +30.1 
—2.3 —1.3 
+1.6 —.4 
+1.0 —1.7 
+41.1 —146.1 
+23.6 —57.4 
+2.1 —15.4 
+5.4  —36.0 
—21.5 | —54.2 
+4.1 | +12.8 
+1.7 +.9 
—.6 —2.3 
+5.2 +8. 1 
—6.4 —21.4 
+27.6 +188 


Gold 
1942 | 1943 | 1986-38) i939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 
average 
—259.6 —490.9 —83.5 | —90.6 —158.1 —78.7 | —79.7 
+23. 7 —6. 4 38.3 -33.6 | —29.9 16.8 | —40.0 
—27.8 |—157.9 —.4 —.1 —.3 —.3 -+-(x) 
+14.5 | +29.5 | 2?—3.9 —6.0 9.4) —11.0) —11.3 
+1.2 +1.8 —.6 —.6 > —.6 =. 5 
—6.2 —6.0 —.2 —.2 —.1 —.] — (x) 
+.7 +1.2 1.2 —1.2 -1.4 1.2 —1.0 
—.1 +1.4 1.1 —3.4 5.3 7.8 —8. 7 
25.3 +38. 6 2- 4 ] - l —.1 — (x 
—6.5 7.5 5 —.6 —1.8 —1.2 —1.1 
+.9 +.7 3 3 —.3 —.6 —.2 
—.9 —.6 — (x (x — (x — (x) ~(x 
—269.9 —356.3 | —40.6 | —50.6 118.3 | —50.1 | —28.2 
—78.0 113.0 | —10.6 —4.5 | —59.1 -.2 1 
—15.0 9.0 —.§ —(Xx +4.7 1 — (x 
—60.2 | —72.2 —.5§ — (x 10.8 — (x —(x 
— QR. 7 98. 5 8.6 —10.1 10.8 —8.5 —1.9 
—47.4 | —52.1 13.6 —23.2 | —24.0 | —24.0 | —10.6 
+.2 27@ 7 3.0 —3.1 3.1 —2.5 
—1.4 1.6 
+7.0 +8. 1 3. 2 3 | —10.2 9.1 —9. 0 
—3.4 34. 2 — (x —(Xx — (Xx 
+26. 9 +189 —.8 4.4 4.9 —4.6 —4.0 


Silver 
ost 1936-38 one P ‘ 049 4 
1943 averaze| .1930 1940 1941 1942 1v43 
10.2 7.2 37.4 f $4.3 33. 2 20.7 
3.3 33.9 31.6 a .8 25. 9 26.6 10.5 
4+-(x +6.9 +48 x) (x t.1 
9.3 1.3 1.8 l 1.4 1g 4 
2 (x) (x x x (x (x) 
(x (x (x x (x a 
7 1.2 1.7 1.4 1.2 1.4 oo 
7.5 (x -.1 l l l l 
(xX) (x “(X + (X (xX 
Y (x l l l 1 l 
(x > +. 1 l 
(x l (x 
4.0 RR RR R.4 6.9 1.8 3.9 
+108 .4 6 1 : l (x) 
l 6 7 7 1.5 1 2 € 
(x x l +. 2 (x 
3.3 y 7 1.3 Ss s Ls 
x (x (x l (x 
3.6 ] (x l ] l 
8 7.2 ( 6.3 4. ¢ 38 4 
(x) x x 
—2.2 i x x (Xx 





1 Includes Canal Zone 


for 1936 and 1937. 


TABLy 3. 


Monthly U.S. Trade with the A 


2 Includes Canal Zone for 1936, 1937, and1938 


merican Republics 


{Millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 





Month 


Exports, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 


January __-- 
February 
March_. 
April_.- - 
May-. 
June. 
July. 
August 
September 
October __ 
November 
December 


Total_ 
GENERAL IMPORTS 


January : 
February ---- 
March. 
April. 
May.. 
June_. 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December. 


Total 


wm 


OD wm Odd CO Or 


Fmt ST ee ee 


=> | 


«s | 
sal 


1939 


lel 


Come 


Ore SENT AGO 


oe OO 


wNuo- 


| IO 


1940 1941 
59. 2 50.9 
57.2 52.8 
63.3 63.8 
55. 2 66. 4 
60.4 74.9 
64.4 62.2 
52. 4 58.9 
54.2 76.3 
47.4) 71.7 
52.0 116.7 
60.8 85. 7 

} 121.7 


48.6 68.5 
55. 2 78.3 
57.8 80.7 
52.4 96. 5 
55.5 90. 2 
53. 6 85.3 
56.4 67.7 
46.9 75.9 
37.3 72.0 
47.6 101.9 
46.7 76.4 
62.0 114.6 


619.4 1,008.0 


20 Latin American Republics 


10 South American Republics 


1942 1943 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 
76.8 63.7 | 27 18. ¢ 8 m.9 | 42.1 30.9 
60.4 63.9 24.4 21.3 36.8 10 x0. 7 4.0 
68. 4 57.9 27.6 27.2 42.0) 6.6 36.9 26. 2 
64.2] 62.0 | 28.3 | 24.1 | 36.0 | 36.3 | 33.9] 31.7 
47.8 77.7 | 26.9 | 22.5 | 39.8 | 42.4 | 24.¢ 45. 2 
55.2 67.3 | 23.0 . 4 44.6 $8 | 32.1 30.9 
51.1 75.8 | 23.6 4.6 | 33.7 4.7 | 28.4 9. 1 
65. 6 56.5 | 20.1 21.7 4.6 | 41.0 | 31.6 24.9 
40.3 73. 1 22.6 | 25.1 28.6 42.3 16.4 37. 1 
62.4 72.4 | 22.5 2.6 | 29.2 | 72.0 | 33.1 29.8 
44.7 73.0 | 23.2 8. 6 6.4 0.4 17.1 34.9 
81.0 75.6 Qn. 4 44.0 31.5 0.f l 32.9 
717.9 818.9 297.8 (326.8 (431. ¢ 20.0 62.1 9 
92.7 80.7 | 21.8 | 27.0 | 31.2 46.3 | 67.2 47.3 
93. 0 80.6 23.9 21.8 4.9 53.4 62.4 41.3 
92.8 105. 5 24.5 24.6 4. #§ 0.7 ‘4.0 9 3 
85. 2 11.0 | 20.1 | 23.0 | 28.8 | 61.0 | 46.4 67.9 
72.9 112.2 | 19. 4.0 32.0) 55.4 43. 5 67.6 
97.3 116.0 19.0 4 & 7.0 55. A 68.7 62.4 
84.5 121.4 1s. f 21.1 7 43.3 | 54.7 64.5 
65.7 129.3 | 20 2. 1 0.3 | 50.5 | 42.1 86.3 
67.6 112.7 | 22.4 | 21.1 4.7 17.9 47.0 64.8 
69. 2 129 21. ¢ 9.2 | 33.1 | 72.8 | 48.9 80.4 
56.5 104. 1 22.8 6. 2.9 | 52.0 33. f 55.8 
100. 0 106 24.2 | 37.8 ) 47.4 | 77.2 | € ). 2 
977 1,309.8 258.7 > 390 (66.1 631.9 754.0 





Second “Baku’”’ 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Tied up with 
the development of the petroleum indus- 
try is the phenomenal growth of heavy 
industries in the Urals. 

Although exploitation of the Volga- 
Urals has only just begun, already social 
and economic changes have been brought 
about that are drawing this long-isolated 
area into closer contact with established 
Further de- 
velopments in the industry will mean 
greater participation of the 
Volga area in the affairs of the nation, 


the far-flung battle lines. 


centers of continental life. 


Central 


and in a broader view will add further 
justification to the Soviet Union’s claim 
to self-sufficiency in petroleum among 
the nations of an oil-conscious world. 





Brazilian Penicillin 

A small shipment of penicillin was 
rushed by air recently from Brazil to 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. The drug was 
manufactured by the Oswaldo Cruz In- 
stitute, a Government research center lo- 
cated in Rio de Janeiro. 

Previously penicillin had been shipped 
from Brazil to Chile and to Spain. 


x Less than $50 ,000, 


Highway Exhibition, 
Chungking, China 


A National Highway Exhibition spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Communications 
was opened in Chungking, China, March 
20, with 59 exhibits by regional and Pro- 
vincial highway administrations, manu- 
facturers of cement and other highway 
materials, manufacturers of automotive 
parts, tires, and fuels, and mi..cellaneous 
manufacturers who were included as rep- 
resentative of industries served by 
highways. 

Among the displays were topographic 
models showing the difficult mcuntainous 
country through which some of China’s 
roads have been built; models of bridges; 
models showing various means of trans- 
portation, including mule carts and 
goatskin rafts; charts and photographs; 
and samples of products found alcng the 
several highways. 

One section of the exhibition 
voted to automotive parts, fuel, 
treaded tires produced in China. 


was de- 
and r2- 





Activities of Argentine 
Automobile Club 


The need for an adequate system of 
communications in the less. thickly 
settled portions of Argentina is engag- 
ing the attention of the Argentine Auto- 
mobile Club. Such aids to travel as 
weather reports, road-repair facilities, 
and airplane landing strips are to be 
made available for public use, accord- 
ing to plans now envisaged. It is antici- 
pated that the post-war period will show 
a marked increase in private travel by 
airplane and automobile. Plans for a 
large part of the program have been 
perfected, and it is anticipated that work 
will be initiated in the near future. The 
landing strips would be operated in con- 
junction with the club’s automobile serv- 
ice stations. 
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Contributors 
Column 


Earl N. Bressman (‘“Rotenone Fights 
on the Food ¥ront”).—See the January 
92, 1944, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

Robert S. Folsom (co-author “Haiti in 
1943”). —Assigned vice consul Aug. 15, 
1941; became effective Sept. 11, 1941; un- 
classified B, Oct. 20, 1942; temporarily as- 
signed to State Department Feb. 10, 1943; 
appointed third secretary and vice con- 
sul at Port-au-Prince March 17, 1943; 
unclassified A, May 1, 1944. 

Meredith P. Gilpatrick (“Foreign Cor- 
po.ations Must Register in China”).— 
Specialist in modern history, govern- 
ment, and law; was born and grew up in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago both as an undergrad- 
uate and a graduate student, and the 
University of Southern California Law 
School. Admitted in 1929 to the bar of 
the States of California and Wisconsin, 
he practiced law in the city of Milwaukee 
from 1929 to 1932. Then he returned to 
the University of Chicago to take a doc- 
torate in International Relations in the 
years 1932 to 1936. 

Prior to coming to Washington, Mr. 
Gilpatrick taught Government and In- 
ternational Relations at Williams Col- 
lege, Williavnstown, Mass., from 1937 to 
1938, and at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., 
from 1938 to 1942. He then joined the 
Government in February 1942, heading a 
section on propaganda analysis in the 
Bureau of Intelligence, OWI. Late in 
1942 he transferred to BEW, working 
first on France and Italy in the Reoccu- 
pation Division, OEWA; then on Cen- 
tral America in the Office of Export for 
the remainder of 1943. In the light of 
Mr. Gilpatrick’s teaching and experi- 
ence in International Relations (also, he 
studied Chinese for 5 months while at 
BEW), he was appointed to assist I. V. 
S'epak in January 1944 when the China 
Legal Section was set up in the Far East- 
ern Un. of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Dorothy V. Knibb (‘Second 
‘Baku’ ’’).—See the January 29, 1944, is- 
sue of this magazine. 

William A. Krauss, Jr. (co-author 
“Haiti in 1943") —Biographical sketch 
not available; resigned from Foreign 
Service in February 1944. 

Grace A. Witherow (“U. S. Trade in 
1943 With the Other American Repub- 
lics”).—Born in Adams County, Pa _  At- 
tended Massanutten Academy, Wood- 
stock, Va.; special work at Johns Hop- 
kins University, George Washington 
University, and American University. 
With the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce as foreign-trade analyst 
since 1923. Responsible for the annual 
bulletin of the Department of Commerce, 
“Summary of Foreign Trade of the 
United States,” since 1929. Member of 
the American Statistical Association and 
of the League of American Pen Women. 
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Haiti in 1943 


(Continued from p. 11) 


1943, the termination becoming effective 
March 24, 1944. 


Trade by Ports 


Of the total foreign commerce of the 
Republic during the fiscal year 1942-43, 
81.59 percent entered or departed through 
Port-au-Prince, the political and com- 
mercial capital of the country. As Hai- 
tian foreign commerce reached the high- 
est level in 13 years, more trade than ever 


. before was funneled through Port-au- 


Prince. The situation arose from re- 
strictions imposed by reason of shortage 
of wartime shipping. 

To Save time, simplify routes, and mini- 
mize hazards, ships have sharply cur- 
tailed visits to the smaller ports. This 
policy has been damaging to the commer- 
cial life of all port towns and cities ex- 
cept Fort Liberte, from which shipment 
of sisal has steadily increased during the 
war. Into Port-au-Prince came 93.74 
percent of imports, and from it cleared 
70.31 percent of exports. Fort Liberte, 
with 15.60 percent of exports, was the 
only other port to show a really signifi- 
cant share of export trade. 


Transportation 


The internal transportation system of 
Haiti was taxed to the limit in 1943 by 
the concentration of foreign commerce in 
Port-au-Prince. The one common-car- 
rier railway serves only a limited area; 
motor trucks were few, gasoline and tires 
were scarce. The Government endeav- 
ored to control use of trucks and coast- 
wise traffic in view of the necessity of 
gathering exports for shipment and dis- 
tributing imports throughout the Re- 
public. 
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The Emergency Land-Water Highway 
inaugurated in October 1942 to provide 
safe transportation of foodstuffs and 
other supplies from the United States to 
Puerto Rico operated through about half 
of 1943. Expenses were necessarily high; 
and with the marked improvement of 
shipping security, it was decided to sus- 
pend service over the Hispaniola section 
on August 1, 1943. 

There was a marked increase of air ex- 
press traffic in 1943; export shipments 
of sisal handbags and of novelties pro- 
duced of Haitian raw materials accounted 
largely for the outgoing rise in air ship- 
ments. Passenger traffic, however, re- 
corded but a small increase. More than 
five Pan American commercial planes per 
day, on an average, landed at Port-au- 
Prince during the year. 


Financial Highlights 


In 1943 the Government of Haiti col- 
lected at least 400 percent more income 
tax (collected only on incomes from busi- 
ness) than ever collected before in a 
single year in the Republic’s history, and 
these collections accounted for almost 
one-third of the country’s internal reve- 
nues. Higher rates, more assiduous col- 
lection, and larger business profits ac- 
counted for the remarkably favorable 
showing under the income-tax schedule. 
Ordinarily customs duties on exports and 
imports have accounted for about 80 per- 
cent of total Government revenues, and 
the larger return from income taxes in- 
troduces a fundamental change or pro- 
gression in revenue policy that assumes 
greater, perhaps more enduring, impor- 
tance than any other development of the 
year. Any movement away from ex- 
cessive dependence upon customs reve- 
nues, and toward establishment of a 
sound alternative of broader internal 
taxation, assumes in Haiti a social and 
political significance that is actually far 





Insect Eggs Flown to United States to Safeguard 


4 


Vital Cotton Crops 


Cotton, from which comes the cloth to clothe Allied invasion troops in 
Europe and around the world (as well as stylish women) is going to be 
saved from the ravages of the dreaded cotton leaf worm—that is, if two types 
of warlike parasites, now busy setting up their own beachheads on southern 
cotton plantations, have their way. Recently a shipment of countless insect 
eggs from which the “good” parasites later were to hatch were dispatched 
from Tucuman, Argentina, under Government priorities by fast airplane, 
destined for infested areas in the Southern United States. 

It is expected that promptly on hatching the mites will begin their deadly 
work against their avowed enemy, the Alabama Argillacese, scourge of cotton 


planters. 


Earlier this year Harry Parker, an entomologist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the South American Parasite Laboratory, arrived at 
Tucuman in northern Argentina by plane to collect specimens of the two 
types of parasites that Ing. Guillermo Kreibohn de la Vega of Tucuman had 
discovered were lifelong enemies of Alabama Argillacese. 

This is the second time this year that Western Hemisphere airways have 
been of service in helping safeguard vital wartime crops from the ravages 


of insect enemies. 


Some months ago a priority shipment of Argentine frogs 


were dispatched by plane from Argentina to Florida sugarcane areas, there 
to combat insect pests that had been destroying the all-important sugar 


crops of that State. 
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greater than the dollar amounts in- 
volved, and the 1943 income-tax collec- 
tion increase can be considered one of 
the most interesting developments of the 
year. 

Total fiscal revenues and receipts in 
the year under review increased by 37 
percent over those of the preceding year, 
and of these the customs contributed 67 
percent; internal revenues, 28 percent; 
miscellaneous receipts, 4 percent; and 
receipts from communes, 1 percent. 

As of December 31, 1942, the Treas- 
ury’s unobligated cash balance stood at 
$74,776. By the end of the fiscal year, 
on September 30, 1943, it had been built 
up to a total of $857,267, by the end of 
October it had grown to $1,107,961, but 
by November it had dropped to $684,973, 
and on December 31, 1943, it stood at 
$645,365. 

The gross public debt of the Republic 
totaled $13,553,195, not including the 
Treasury surplus of $645,365 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. Total currecy in circula- 
tion at the end of 1943 was estimated at 
$7,466,022, a 63 percent increase over 
1942. Haitian agricultural workers and 
processors received some $2,000,000 more 
for their products shipped abroad than 
they did in the preceding year, and 
greatly increased employment in new ag- 
ricultural developments accounted for 
the greater currency circulation. 


Price Control 


The year 1943 cannot be said to have 
been successful in the sphere of price 
control. The year 1942 had closed in a 
burst of price-control activity, with 
measures being adopted by the Govern- 
ment to regulate stocks and sales of mer- 
chandise in order to protect consumers 
from inflation. Controls were exercised 
until April of 1943, and a campaign 
against price-ceiling violators and illicit 
speculators was vigorously pursued. 
Thereafter, however, enforcement was 
less vigorous. Spirited commercial com- 
petition was the main enemy of price in- 
flation, holding cost price to the con- 
sumer within reasonable bounds for ar- 
ticles in relatively plentiful supply, but 
items in short supply were priced as high 
as the market would stand. 


American Sanitary Mission 


More than a dozen projects were com- 
pleted in 1943 by the American Sanitary 
Mission, a unit of the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs first 
organized in 1942 to work in conjunction 
with the Haitian Public Health Serv- 
ice. Malaria-control projects were ef- 
fected in various districts, and sanitary 
installations, two markets, a quarantine 
station, and a diet kitchen for the Pub- 
lic Nursing School of Port-au-Prince’s 
General Hospital, were constructed dur- 
ing this period. The Mission’s work, ac- 
cording to present plans, will continue 
through 1946. A:score of health and san- 
itation projects were either under way 
or pending at the year’s end, designed 
chiefly to combat yaws and malaria in 
scattered areas of the Republic. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 26, 1944) 


No. 49—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63 as Amended May 17, 1944, 
Making Specified Commodity Changes 
in Lists I, II, and III, and Addition to 
Agencies Specified in Paragraph (b) 
(4) (i) and Paragraph (f) (i) 


The War Production Board has issued an 
amendment to General Imports Order M-63, 
dated June 22, 1944, and to become effective 
June 29, 1944, making specified commodity 
changes in Lists I, II, and III of the order, 
and slightly changing paragraph (b) (4) (i) 
and paragraph (f) (i) of the text of the Order 
by adding the U. S. Commercial Company to 
the agencies specifically mentioned in the 
opening sentence of each of the said para- 
graphs. 

Included among the changes in the lists 
of materials subject to the Order made by 
the present amendment are deletions of vari- 
ous products from each of the three lists, 
the moving of Spanish Cedar and Prima 
Vera logs and lumber from List I to List II, 
and the addition of one new item to List I 
and four new items to List III. 

The changes made by the amendment in 
the lists of materials are as follows (Sched- 
ule A Commerce Import Class Numbers in 
parentheses; n. s. c. indicates no separate 
class number provided in Schedule A of the 
Department of Commerce): 

Removed from List I—Cacahuananche Oil 
(N. S. C.); cacahuananche seeds (N. S. C.); 
macauba oil (N.S. C.); wool grease, including 
degras or brown wool grease (all grades) 
(0813.200, 0813.300 and 0813.500) . 

Moved from List I to List 1I—Cedar, Span- 
ish: logs (4032.000); lumber, rough, not fur- 
ther manufactured than sawed, and flooring 
(4202.000); lumber, dressed, not further 
manufactured than planed, tongued, and 
grooved (N. S. C.); Prima Vera: logs 
(4033.400); lumber, rough, not further man- 
ufactured than sawed, and flooring (N.8.C.); 
lumber, dressed, not further manufactured 
than planed, tongued, and grooved (N.8.C.). 

Added to List II—Hair, curled (3698.800) . 

Removed from List II—Cashew nut kernel 
oil (2257.400); cashew nut shell liquid (oil) 
(2171.850); corn or maize oil (edible) 
(1422.000); oiticica oil (2255.600); sperm oil, 
crude, refined or otherwise processed 
(0803.000 and 0803.100). 

Added to List III—Barley (1020.000); corn 
meal, flour, grits, and similar products 
(1090.190); feeds, mixed livestock, and poul- 
try (1190.200); tartaric acid (8207.000). 

Removed from List II1I—Beeswax (0972.000, 
0972.100 and 0974.000); carnauba wax 
(2251.000); tallow, vegetable (2250.000); 
vegetable oil foots, other than olive (N.8.C.); 
vegetable soapstock (N. S. C.). 

The governing date for the newly added 
materials is June 29, 1944. As of that date 
importation of these commodities may be 
made only under written authorization of 
the War Production Board for which applica- 
tion must be filed on Form WPB-~1041 in du- 
plicate. However, shipments of the materials 
in transit to a point within the Continental 
United States on the governing date do not 
require authorization. 


[No. 50—Revocation of Supplemental 
General Imports Order M-63-f 


The War Production Board announced on 
June 22, 1944, the revocation of Supplemental 


SE 


SS. Export Control and 
: Related Announcements 
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General Imports Order M-63-f. This action 
is not to be construed to affect in any way 
any liability or penalty accrued or incurred 
under said Order M-63-f. 

In connection with issuance of the revoca.- 
tion it was stated that the substantive matter 
of this supplemental order had been incor- 
porated into General Imports Order M-63 by 
the amendment of December 17, 1942, which 
eliminated entirely the exception in favor of 
imports under existing contracts then pro- 
vided by paragraph (b) (3) thereof, and that 
sufficient time had elapsed since issuance of 
the supplemental order to permit the impor- 
tation of all shipments of balsa wood (see 
our Import Control Circular No. 20, An- 
nouncement No. 20 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for December 26, 1942), which were 
excepted by the terms of the supplemental 
order. The importation of balsa wood con- 
tinues subject to General Imports Order 
M-63. 





Helicopter Service to Link 
Mexican Interior With 


Main Air Routes 


A helicopter service to link remote 
mines, farms, and communities in the 
interior of Mexico with the country’s 
chief airlines and airports has been au- 
thorized by the Mexican Secretariat of 
Communications. Incorporated as Heli- 
copteros de Mexico, S. A., the sponsors of 
the project will conduct experimental 
flights soon in the northern State of Chi- 
huahua, and if successful, will go into 
operation thereafter on regular sched- 
ules in the States of Chihuahua, Dur- 
ango, Mexico, Puebla, Oaxaca, and 
Chiapas. ' 

The Secretariat of Communications’ 
authorization, dated March 28, specifies 
that service must begin within 90 days 
of date of issue and calls for a bond of 
50,000 pesos as a guaranty that opera- 
tions will begin on schedule. According 
to W. L. Mallory, director of Helicopteros 
de Mexico, priorities have been obtained 
for the purchase of helicopters in the 
United States. 

The new service will give many of 
Mexico’s sources of critical raw materials, 
now largely earmarked for the war effort 
of the United Nations, a direct air outlet 
to main airlines connecting Mexico with 
the United States and other American 
republics. The small landing areas re- 
quired by helicopters will make many 
points readily accessible by air which are 
now virtually inaccessible, except to pack 
animals and small vehicles. 





Fenamin, an energy-producing prep- 
aration claimed to be a product of re- 
search by Russian scientists, is said by 
the chairman of the Medical Council of 
the Red Army to give Red Army soldiers 
the strength to fight from 24 to 36 hours 
at a stretch if necessary (the British 
press states). 
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ew w Books and 
Reports — 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
June 17, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
ayear. The June 17 issue contains these 
articles: 


ALLIED MILITARY OPERATIONS IN EUROPE: 
Report by General Eisenhower to the 
President. 


Acknowledgment by President Roose- 
velt of Messages From Various Officials 
of the United Nations. 

Messages Exchanged Between the 
Prime Minister of Greece and the Sec- 
retary of State. 


PosT-WarR SECURITY ORGANIZATION PRO- 
GRAM: Statement by the President. 


REMOVAL OF EUROPEAN REFUGEES TO THE 
UNITED STATES: Message of the Presi- 
dent to the Congress. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE CON- 
DUCT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Shaw. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE REPUBLIC OF ICE- 

LAND: 

Messages of President Roosevelt to 
the President of Iceland and of the Sec- 
retary of State to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Address by the Honorable Louis G. 
Dreyfuss, Jr. 


THE ICELANDIC INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT: 
BY WILLIAM C. TRIMBLE. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ICELAND. 


VISIT OF PRESIDENT OF AMOY UNIVERSITY 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 


MINISTER OF FINLAND REQUESTED TO LEAVE 
UNITED STATES. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE POLISH 
PRIME MINISTER. 


PROPOSAL FOR RESCUE OF REFUGEES FROM 
GERMAN TERRITORY. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE OF 
THE AMBASSADOR OF COSTA RICA. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


REGULATION OF INTER-AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
TIVE TRAFFIC. 
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PROVISIONAL FuR-SEAL AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


PROTOCOL OF PELAGIC WHALING. 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


Other Publications 


A MODERN FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. Joseph M. Jones. 1944. 
102 pp. Price, $1.35. The author, 
formerly an officer of the State Depart- 
ment, points out that the future security 
and welfare of every citizen both in the 
United States and in other nations de- 
pends on the establishment of a modern 
foreign policy. Suggests apparently de- 
sirable changes in our present system and 
examines the influence of foreign policy 
on the democratic ways of this Nation as 
a result of the current expansion of in- 
ternational affairs to include problems 
regarded as national. 


Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF Resources. The Industrial West 
Foundation. 1944. 2,400 pp. Gratis 
with $100 annual subscription to Indus- 
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trial Service. An industrial encyclo- 
pedia and scientific textbook covering 
the resources and post-war industrial 
potentialities of the 11 Western States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and 
offering an up-to-date inventory of the 
raw materials, markets, industries, and 
plant factors in these areas which influ- 
ence the progress of industrialization. 
Twelve divisions, broken down to 38 sec- 
tions and each covering a separate phase 
of industry, are complete in themselves 
with table of contents and detailed in- 
dex. Divisions are as follows: Introduc- 
tory; minerals—including sections on 
elements, strategic and critical, metallif- 
erous, nonmetallic, electrical applica- 
tions; agricultural; fuels, forestry and 
fisheries; markets—including sections on 
trade balance, iron and steel, population; 
industrial—including manufactures, 
construction, etc., power and water; 
transportation and communications; re- 
search and finance; labor and taxation; 
education and organizations. Each sec- 
tion has been edited by a nationally 
recognized authority in the particular 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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NOTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York of foreign currency, per dollar, wv 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the D nican Republic, the Guat i 
quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at | t Hait gourde is fixed a ird 
dollar. 

Average I La iV ible qu 
Appr 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange mate 
1942 (an- 1943 an M4 Ra eq . 
nual nual +3 el iI 
| ~ 
irrency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.7 3.7 7 7. %). 2681 May O44 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 41.2 2364 Dy 
Bid 4.04 4.04 1.04 1.9 1)24 Ld 
Free market 4. 4.02 4.02 248s Ly 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 42. 91 412.42 | 42.42 (236 June 14 
Curb 19. 66 45. 42 5.00 | 50. OF 0200 ey 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 6. 50 16.50 | 16.54 Oe Apr M4 
Free market 19. 64 9. 63 19.63 10. ¢ 0509 Do 
Special free market *). 52 ”). 4 2.30 2%. Be 0493 I 
Chik Peso Special 19. 37 9, 37 19. 37 7 O4516 June M4 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0 0400 De 
Free market 31. 75 32. 37 32. 27 2 i 0308 Dy 
ae. 31. 13 31. Of 31. Of M 032 Dx 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1.7 74 727 Dy 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 756 HON 1 
Curb 1.77 1. 76 1.75 7 5714 Dy 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 71 5. 65 5. 72 748 | May 44 
Controlled 62 62 2 2 779 Ly 

Cuba Peso Free 100 1. TI ") 1. 0000 May 1044 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 14. 1 14.10 14 0709 D 

Honduras Lempira _- Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2 04 1902 1) 

Mexico Peso Free 4.85 1.85 4.85 4. 85 AW2 ID 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 n 2000 = June 1044 

Curb 5. 16 rr > F 1739 Dy 

Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 33. 00 

Guarani 4 do 3. 10 si | 22 Apr. 20,1044 

Peru Sol Free 6. 5 6. 50 6. 50 6. 5 1528 Jum , 1944 

Salvador Colon do 2. 0 2. 50) 2. 5) 2. 5) 1000 May 15,1044 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 00 5263 June 1044 

; Free 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.90 AK: ay 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 5 2085 . May 1 4 

Free 3. 45 3 208 Do 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the Ire Since Ne 04 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 
Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United it 


into Argentina. 
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New Books and Reports 
(Continued from p. 33) 


field. An appendix outlines the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and 
lists executive agencies. Supplements to 
this volume will be issued from time to 
time, the first set being included in the 
present edition. 

Available from: Industrial West Foun. 
dation, 886 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., 111 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. or Reno, Nev. 


THE PuBLic LOoKs aT WORLD ORGANIZa- 
TION. National Opinion Research Center, 
1944. 32 pp. Report No. 19. Price, 25 
cents. Summarizes the findings of Na. 
tion. National Opinion Research Center. 
Opinion Research Center and other sim- 
ilar groups. Outlines some of the basie 
concepts of the people of the United 
States as regards this country’s part in 
a post-war world organization and the 
attendant responsibilities of such affilia- 
tion. 


Available from: The National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS TO 
THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING ON THE WORK OF THE YEAR ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1943. Royal Institute of In. 
ternational Affairs. 1944. 58 pp. 

Available from: The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, New York Pub- 
lications Office, 1 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y 





Sand from the Entebbe district of 
Uganda (‘British East Africa) has been 
found to be suitable for the manufacture 
of good quality glass, but commercial 
production has not yet started, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. The East Af- 
rican Industrial Research Board report- 
edly is negotiating with authorities in 
Britain for the importation of glass 


making machinery. 
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New Air-Transport Record 
for Colombia 


A new record for air transportation in 
Colombia, the movement of 271 passen- 
gers in 1 day on the route from Bogota 
to Medellin, has been set by Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca). 

The record was established during the 
nation-wide Industrial Exposition held in 
Medellin around the first of the year. 
Among the 271 persons were the Colom- 
bian Philharmonic Orchestra of 73 mu- 
sicians; the National Ballet of 25 artists; 
the National Variety Show Company’s 
“Ensueno Tropical,” of 33 players. 

Avianca was gne of six commercial air- 
lines of Latin America which received 
last May 24 a certificate of the Inter- 
American Safety Council for an out- 
standing safety record during 1943. 





Synthetic Motor Fuel Developed 
in Spain 

Another synthetic motor fuel, called 
“Carreras,” has been developed recently 
in Spain, according to the Spanish press. 
The fuel is a mixture of gasoline and a 
vegetable product which may be obtained 


from distillation of timber, twigs, leaves, 
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or straw. It may be obtained also from 
distillation of oil shale. From 1 metric 
ton of such raw material, some 320 liters 
of liquid fuel may be obtained; and, in 
addition to liquid fuel, acetic acid, 
methylic acid, acetone, and vegetable 
carbon are obtained, which are said to 
yield gas oil, fuel oil, and sulfate of 
ammonia. 

Some sources believe that power may 
be sacrificed in the use of such a fuel. 





Cement for Gold Coast 
and Nigeria 


With a view to the use of cement in 
the construction of the walls and floors 
of African dwellings, the Colonial Pro- 
duction Research Council (British) has 
given consideration to the manufacture 
of cement in the Gold Coast. 

In discussing the availability of suit- 
able raw materials and fuels, the sug- 
gestion was made that the pozzuolanic 
materials of Nigeria might be used with 
good results. 

The use of concrete in dwellings in the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria is proposed to 
combat tropical diseases transmitted by 
pests that reportedly inhabit the mud 
floors and walls. 
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Coal on Russian Railways 


Railways of the U. S. S. R. consume 
more than 30 percent of all coal pro- 
duced in the country, states the Chief 
of the Fuel and Heat Department in a 
press statement. 

A strict economy in coal has brought 
about more efficient utilization of railway 
equipment and the substitution of in- 
ferior grades of fuel for those formerly 
used. 

A number of the Soviet railways have 
been using peat, briquettes, and wood. 





A new drug, marsanil, was among ma- 
terials captured recently from a German 
medical unit by the British Army in the 
Italian campaign, the London press 
states. The drug is understood to be a 
member of the sulfa group and to be 
used in the treatment of gas-gangrene. 
Encouraging results are said to have been 
obtained in trials on British Army 
patients. 





Sisal cultivation in several areas of the 
Dominican Republic has proved highly 
satisfactory, particularly in the vicinity 
of a bag factory established in December 
1942. 
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